








SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


No. VIII.—THE PURSUIT OF THE TOPAZ. 


WAS struggling heroically to force 

my arms through the sleeves of a 
well-starched shirt, when the man 
knocked upon the door of my bedroom 
for the second time. I had heard him 
faintly five minutes before, when my head 
was as far in a basin as the limitations of 
Parisian toilet-ware would allow it to go ; 
but now he knocked imperiously, and 
when I opened to him he stood hesitat- 
ingly with a foolish leer upon his face, 
and that which he meant for discretion 
upon his lips. 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘ what the devil do 
you want? can’t you see I’m dressing ?” 

At this he looked with obvious pity for 
me towards the basin, but quickly re- 
covered himself. 

‘* Dame,” said he with a fine Gascon 
accent, ‘‘there is a lady waiting for 
monsieur in the sa/on.” 

‘© A lady !” cried 1 with surprise ; ‘‘ who 
is she?” 

‘*] am but three days in Paris,” replied 
he, ‘‘and she is a stranger to me. If 
monsieur prefers it, I will ask her some 
questions.” 

‘*You will please do nothing of the 
sort ; did she give her name?” 

‘*] seem to remember that she did, but 
it has escaped me. I shall say that you 
are engaged, and will see her to-morrow ; 
monsieur leaves Paris at nine o'clock, 
hein?” 

He said this with another vulgar leer, 
but I turned round upon him fiercely for I 
had begun to brush what is left of my 
hair. 

‘* You impudent poltroon!” exclaimed I, 
‘‘leave the room instantly, and tell the 
lady that I will be with her in five 
minutes.” 

‘* Ah,” said he, ‘‘it is like that then ? 
Very good, I shall safeguard your in- 
terests ; trust in me. May I be permitted 
to light the candles ?” 

He said this with a fine eye to the 
bill, but I sent him away after some 
display of temper, and finished my dress- 
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ing quickly ; wondering all the time who 
the woman was, and what she wanted of 
me. Although I have lived in Paris nigh 
as much as in London, I have cultivated 
few acquaintances there other than those 
arising in the path of business. The 
domestic side of Parisian life has never 
appealed to me; I am equally callous to 
the vaunted attractions of the dismal 
halls of light and twaddle with which the 
foreigner usually boasts acquaintance. It 
was, therefore, not only with profound 
surprise, but also with a piquant curiosity, 
that I fell to speculating upon the identity 
of my visitor, and the mission which 
brought her to me. 

At the time of this occurrence I had 
been in the French capital for one week, 
being carried there by the announcement 
of the sale of the Countess Boccalini’s 
jewels. After my usual custom, I had 
engaged rooms in the little Hétel de Bard, 
which is almost the neighbour of the 
Grand Hotel ; and had passed the week in 
the haggling and disputation which are 
the salt of life to a jeweller. The result 
was the purchase of a superb necklace of 
brilliants, which subsequently I sold here 
for nine thousand pounds; and of a 
quantity of smaller stones, and of 
chrysoprase, the gem which is now be- 
coming exceedingly fashionable in 
London. But on the night of which I am 
writing my trading was done; and a 
ridiculous promise to go to the Opera Ball 
alone kept mein Paris. How the promise 
came to be given to my friend Tussal I 
cannot remember ; but he had assured me 
that the ball was the event of Agz-il, 
and that my education wou'd remain 
imperfect until I had gazed upon the 
spectacle of ca/icots and flaneurs rioting in 
the great house which Garnier designed 
and Delaunay painted. And so pressing 
was he, and so largely did I trade with 
him, that I yielded at last to his solicita- 
tions, and agreed to accept a seat in his 
box. 

By the terms of his invitation, I was to 
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meet him at the Grand Café at midnight, 
and thence was to proceed to the Opera 
House at half-past twelve. I had 
determined to dine quietly at my own 
hotel, and afterwards to spend the inter- 
vening hours at the Théatre de la Porte 
St. Martin, for which purpose I dressed 
at a comparatively early hour, and dress- 
ing, received the 

stiffed-necked Gas- (2? 
con’s message that ve = 
a lady wished to 
seeme. Yet for 
what purpose |! 
she came, or 
who she 
might be, . 

I had 


SHE MADE A 
PERFECT LITTLE 
PICTURE. 










not an idea; and 
I turned over a 
hundred theories 
in my mind as 1 
descended to the 
little reception room of the hotel, and 
there found her, sitting by the uncovered 
table with a railway-guide before her, 
but obviously agitated, and as obviously 
pretty. 

When looking back upon the extraor- 
dinary mystery of which this childish girl 
was for me the centre, I have often re- 
membered that she was one of the few 
Frenchwomen I have met who had a 
thoroughly English face. Her skin was 
white and pink, untouched by that olive 
tint which is so prevalent in Paris; her 
eyes were wondrously blue ; she had rich 
brown hair shot with golden tresses, which 
gave to the whole a magnificent lustre ; 
she was entirely free of that restless 
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gesture which is the despair of a man of 
nerves. As I first saw her, she wore a 
captivating apology for a bonnet which 
seemed to consist of a spray of jet anda 
hairpin ; but her. hands were gloved as 
only a Frenchwoman’s hands are; anda 
long cloak of steel-gray cloth, edged with 
fur, fell about her shoulders, yet permitted 
one to see an exquisite outline 

of figure beneath. Indeed, she 

made a per- 
fect little pic- 
ture, and her 
exceeding 
prettiness 
lost no- 
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thing for the rush of colour to her 
cheeks when I spoke to her. 

‘“T am Bernard Sutton,” said 1; ‘‘if it 
is possible that I can be of any service to 
you, the privilege is mine——” 

‘*Thank you a thousand times,” said 
she, speaking with an accent which added 










to the charm of her Engiish. ‘I have 
heard of you often from Madame Carma- 
lovitch, whose husband owned the famous 
opal; you were very kind to her a 

‘*T was exceedingly sorry for her,” I 
replied; ‘‘ are you a relation of hers ?” 

*©Oh, no!” she exclaimed; “I am 
Mademoiselle Edile Bernier, and I live 
with my mother at 32, Rue Boissiére. 
You will laugh to hear why I came to 
you. It is about something you alone can 
advise me upon, and, of course, you will 
guess it at once.” 

‘*]T won’t waste your time by being am- 
biguous,” said I; ‘* you have come to con- 
sult me about some jewels; pray let me 
see them.” 

There was no one else in the salon at 
that time, the few people in the hotel being 
at dinner. The girl had, therefore, no 
hesitation in opening a bracelet-case, 
which she had carried under her cloak, 
and showing me a plain band of gold 
which served as a mount for a small circle 
of turquoise and an exceedingly large 
rose-pink topaz, which possessed all the 
lustre of a diamond. I saw at once that 
the gem was from Brazil, and was large 
enough and rich enough to be wortha 
considerable sum; but I have never 
known hunger for the topaz myself; and 
when I had taken one look at the bracelet 
I handed it back to her. 

‘* It’s exceedingly pretty,” said I, ‘‘ and 
your stones are very good. There is a 
little green at the base of the larger tur- 
quoises, but you will hardly match the 
topaz in Paris. Are you seeking to know 
the value of it?” 

‘*] would never ask that,” she answered 
quickly ; ‘‘it was a gift from my faneé, 
Monsieur Georges Barré, whom you may 
know by name.” 

I vow it was very bewitching to watch 
the rosy blush which suffused her cheeks 
when she made this confession. Yet she 
spoke with the ring of pride in her voice, 
and I replied to her encouragingly while 
she put her treasure beneath her cloak as 
though she feared that other eyes than 
hers should rest even upon the case 
of it. 

‘*Monsieur Barré is well known to me by 
name,” said I; ‘‘his bust of Victor Hugo 
from last year’s Salon is at this moment 
the chief ornament of my library. I must 
now congratulate him for the second 
time.” 

At this she laughed, but the ripples died 
away quickly upon her face, and the look 
of haunting fear again troubled her eyes. 
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I observed that she was reticent in speak- 
ing plainly to me, and did my best to 
help her out with it. 

** You have not yet put to me,” said I, 
‘*the precise question which brought you 
here. It concerns the bracelet, of course ?” 

‘* Ye—yes,” said she, ‘‘ but I am very 
much afraid you will laugh at me. - I 
wanted to ask you if, in your judgment— 
that is, with your experience—there is any 
reason why | should not wear my present 
at'the Opera Ball to-night ? ” 

Her confusion when thus she unburdened 
herself was overwhelming. She scarce 
dared to lift her eyes to mine as she spoke, 
and one of her hands played restlessly with 
the railway guide, while the other was 
closed firmly about her bracelet. Nor did 
I, who know the potency of woman’s 
superstition in the matter of their jewels, 
feel the touch of a desire to draw amuse- 
ment from her dilemma. 

‘*Come,” said I, with all the gentleness 


- of voice I could command, ‘‘ you have been 


reading something silly. The topaz is the 
emblem of fidelity, it is also a traditional 
cure for indigestion. In other words, the 
ancients were wise enough to know that 
love and good cooking are not so far 
apart after all. Wear your jewel at the 
opera by all means, and regard it as an 
antidote to the confet/i you will consume.” 

She heard me thus far with a restrained 
smile upon her face; and, indeed, she 
half rose as though to end the interview ; 
but the evidence of fear was still about 
her eyes, and there was the note of un- 
satisfied questioning in her voice when 
she said, 

‘*] was sure you would tell me that— 
but I am keeping you from your dinner, 
and have already troubled you too much, 
I fear.” 

My answer to this appeal was to close 
the door of the sa/on, which had been open 
during our interview, and to draw a chair 
close to hers. 

‘* Mademoiselle Bernier,” said I, ‘‘ the 
most important part of the intelligence you 
meant to bring to me remains unspoken. 
Let me encourage you to tell me every- 
thing freely ; and be assured that without 
your express permission nothing you may 
say will be remembered by me.” 

‘*Thank you very much,” she said 
quietly, evidently regaining complete con- 
fidence, ‘‘ but I have nothing to conceal. 
A week ago, Monsieur Barré gave me this 
bracelet with the stipulation that I should 
wear it at the ball to-night. Two days ago 
I received this letter, which I hesitated to 
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show even to you lest it should be an in- 
justice to the man I love.” 

She passed, with her words, a dirty 
scrap of paper to me, the leaf of a sheet 
of the commonest lined scribbling paper, 
and I read upon it, written in very bad 
French, the warning— 

‘*Mademoiselle. If you wear the topaz 
bracelet at the Opera Ball to-night, you 
carry death upon your arm.” 

Thrice I read this; and as I repeated 
the words the third time aloud, I saw, 
shaping about the simplicity of the girl, 
a mystery which seemed as deep, and at 
first sight as unfathomable, as any I had 
known. As for the momentary victim of 
it she sat’ watching me while I, all 
amazed, held the paper still in my hand, 
and did not hide my surprise, or, indeed, 
attempt to. 

** Mademoiselle,” said I, ‘‘ you speak 
to me of very deep matters, I fear. But, 
of course, you have shown this letter to 
your relatives ?” 

‘“T have but one relative in the world,” 
said she, ‘‘ my mother, who is a paralytic. 
I dare not mention such a thing to her ; 
she would die of fear.” 

‘* And you yourself have no suspicion, 
no faint idea of the cause of such a letter 
as that?” 

‘*] cannot even attempt to guess at 
ag 

‘‘ There are none of your lady friends 
who would hazard a joke with you?” 

‘Oh, no ; they could not think of such 
a joke as that ; and the few friends I have 
love me, I believe.” 

I had now begun to pace up and down 
the room, being in a very whirl of theory 
and conjecture. And, in truth, the problem 
presented so many possibilities that it 
might well have troubled a man whose 
whole occupation was the solution of 
mysteries. Not that I lacked any clue, 
for my knowledge, such as it is, of the 
heartburnings, the jealousies, and the 
crimes which hover over the possession 
of precious stones at once compelled me 
to the conclusion, either that M. Georges 
Barré had been the victim of a previous 
affaire du ceur, or that his fiancée had been 
won only over trampled hopes and 
vain rivalries. In either case (the case of 
the woman who resented the man’s 
marriage, or the man who resented the 
woman’s) was there ample warranty for 
such a letter as Mademoiselle Bernier 
had received. Yet wasI too slow to ven- 
ture the question with her, and did so at 
last in sheer pity for her childishness. 
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‘* Tell me,” said I, stopping of a sudden 
before her, ‘‘ what led you to me?” 

‘* Madame Carmalovitch,” said she. ‘I 
went to her first, but she knew you were 
in Paris, and would not rest until I had 
consented to see you. She would have 
come with me, but is latterly almost 
always unable to face the night air.” 

‘* You have no one else you would care 
to consult in such a case?” 

‘* No one,” said she. 

‘And if you go to the ball to-night 
without your bracelet-—— ?” 

She looked up at me with tears in her 
eyes when she answered, 

‘* Georges would never forgive me.” 

‘* Could you make no excuse to remain 
at home?” 

“Qh, don’t ask me to do that,” she 
exclaimed pitifully, ‘‘ I have lived for the 
ball since the beginning of the year!” 

It was a woman’s plea and not to be 
resisted. I saw at once that she would 
go to the dance whatever words fell from 
me ; and I turned from the subject to one 
more important. 

‘* Since you are determined to be there 
to-night,” said I, ‘‘ perhaps you will give 
me Monsieur Georges Barré’s address ? ” 

‘“Oh, for the love of God don’t tell 
him!” she cried; ‘‘ he would never for- 
give me if I distrusted his present.” 

‘*My dear lady, I quite understand 
that. Really, you credit me with being a 
very poor diplomatist. When I see him, 
I doubt if I shall even mention your name 
to him.” 

‘* You promise me that ?” 

‘*T promise you, at least, that he shall 
never know of your coming to me. But 
I must exact another promise from you— 
it is, that you will not wear the topaz 
until you have my permission.” 

‘* But Georges expects me to wear it at 
the ball.” 

‘*He would not expect you to risk your 
life. And there is no reason, so far as I 
can see, why I should not be able to give 
you permission, or to refuse it, by eleven 
o'clock. You do not go to the opera 
until midnight, I presume ? ” 

‘* Monsieur Barré has promised to call in 
the Rue Boissiére at a quarter past twelve. 
He has an afpartement in the Hétel Scribe. 
I can scarce go with him and leave his 
gift at home.” 

‘Of course you can’t; but I .would 
suggest that, unless you hear from me by 
midnight, you carry it beneath your cloak 
as you do now. I shall meet you in the 
Opera House, at any rate. Meanwhile, | 








OOK AROUND MEI SAW A STRANGE THING, 
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have one more question to put to you, 
forgive it from a man who is nearly old 
enough to be your father. Before you 
became the fiancée of Monsieur Barré was 
there—well, was there any other in your 
thoughts ? ” 

She looked at me with frankness 
shining clearly from her eyes, when she 
said— 

‘“Never for a moment; I was in a 
convent until last year, and I have not 
spoken to six men since I left.” 

‘* That is all I want to know. We will 
both dine now; but first let me look at 
your bracelet once more.” 

She handed, me the case again, and I, 
leaving her for a moment to fetch my 
glass, put the jewel under the strong 
light of the chandelier, and examined 
every inch of it within and without. I 
discovered then that which had escaped 
me upon first acquaintance with it. In one 
of the crevices of the clasp there was a 
blood-stain, unmistakable, even fresh; 
yet so concealed by the embossment of 
the jewels that I did not wonder she had 
remained in ignorance of it. But when I 
gave it to her again I doubt not that I 
Was very serious, and this she observed, 
and made comment upon. 

** You see something now which you did 
not see ten minutes ago,” she cried ; ‘‘ you 
will surely tell me ? ” 

‘*T see a very pretty pink topaz,” said 
I, forcing a smile, ‘‘and a young lady 
who is missing her dinner. Come, have 
some confidence in me, and put all these 
thoughts out of your mind until I ask you 
to remember them again.” 

‘*T will,” said she, ‘‘and can never 
thank you enough; you do not know 
what a trouble you have taken from my 
mind.” 

Here was the end of our interview, for 
we had come to the door of the court- 
yard as we spoke, and I put her at once 
into the neat little brougham which was 
waiting for her. There were but two 
other men, the ooncierge, and a short, 
exceedingly dark man in evening dress, 
about the place at that time; and as the 
brougham drove away it occurred to me 
that the latter fellow was watching me 
rather closely, upon which I had a good 
look at him, but he turned away sharply 
to the coffee-room ; while I went to my 
dinner in as fine a state of bewilderment 
as I have known. Never in my long 
years of work had I come across such a 
case, or one to which a clue, save on the 
hypothesis of jealousy, was so completely 
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wanting. Yet if jealousy were the motive 
of the warning, how, I asked, came the 
blood-stain upon the bracelet? And if 
the gem had any connection with a 
previous affair of Barré’s, why did he give 
it to his fancée? The latter supposition 
seemed, in itself, sufficient to upset the 
whole suggestion; nor could I find 
another ; but I determined to call upon 
the sculptor at once, and to use every 
device at my command in the interests 
of the helpless girl who had called upon 
me. 

It was now near to ten o'clock, and 
having dined hastily, I passed through 
the courtyard on my way to the Hétel 
Scribe. There, I saw to my surprise that 
the ill-visaged Italian—for so I judged 
he was—still loitered about the place, but 
again appeared to avoid scrutiny. This 
second appearance of his seemed to me— 
I knew not why—as the shaping of a 
story from the air; but I had no courage 
then to speak to him, and I walked on 
down the boulevard, perceiving as | 
went that flambeaus already lighted the 
great Opera-House, and that the canaille 
were preparing for the riot. When at last 
I came to the hotel, and sent up my card, 
the answer was that Monsieur Barré had 
just left, and was not expected to return 
until the next morning. 

How completely this answer undid my 
purpose I could never set down. The 
man was my only possible hope. In the 
haste of my conclusions I had never 
found time to remember that I might 
not catch him; that every flaneur was 
hither and thither like a will-o’-the-wisp 
on sucha night. In vain I asked, nay, 
implored, for information—they could 
give me none ; and when further importu- 
nity was plainly a farce, I had no alterna- 
tive but to go to the Rue Boissiére, in the 
ultimate hope that Barré’s destination 
was there, and that he had called upon 
his fiance before the hour of the appoint- 
ment. But upon this I was determined, 
that until I had found him Mademoiselle 
Bernier should not wear the bracelet, 
though I stood at her side from that hour 
to midnight. 

My first attempt culminating unfruit- 
fully, I quitted the passage of the hotel, 
being still bent upon the journey to the 
Rue Boissiére, and was again upon the 
pavement before the café, when I saw the 
Italian for the third time. He stood upon 
the very edge of the kerbstone, undis- 
guisedly waiting for me; so that upon a 
sudden impulse, which had wisdom in it, 
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I] walked over to him; and this time he 
did not turn away. 

‘* Forgive the question,” said I in my 
miserable French, ‘‘ but you are betraying 
an interest in my movements which is 
unusual—in fact, you have followed me 
from my hotel, I think ?” 

‘“* Exactly,” he replied, having even less 
of the tongue than I had, though | make 
no attempt to reproduce the vagaries of 
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obliged to you, but I don’t happen to 
possess such a thing.” 

‘“* Mon Dieu!” said he, ‘‘then she did 
not sell it to you?” 

‘* She certainly did not!” 

‘‘And she will wear it at the ball 
to-night ?” 

** Of course!” 

‘* Mother of God! she is a dead woman 
then.” 





I BADE HIM COME WITH ME TO A LITTLE WINESHOP IN THE RUE LAFAYETTE, 


his idiom. ‘‘ 1 followed you here as you 
say——” 

‘* For what purpose, may I ask?” 

‘*To warn you!” 

‘*To warn me!” 

‘*Certainly, since you carry in 
pocket the topaz bracelet.” 

‘“ Oh,” said I, taken aback at his false 
conclusion, ‘‘it is that, isit? I am much 


your 


It is often possible to tell from the chord 
of voice a man strikes in conversation 
whether he be friend or enemy. I knew 
from the sympathetic note in this earnest 
exclamation that I had to do with 
one who wished well to Mademoiselle 
Bernier; but the very sorrow of the 
words struck me chill with fear. It was 
plain that I must shape a bold course if I 
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would learn the whole moment of the 
mystery ; and observing that the stranger 
was a man of much shabbiness and 
undoubted poverty—if that might be 
judged by his dress—I played the only 
possible card at once. 

** Look here,” said I, ‘‘ this is no time 
for words like this. Come into the café 
with me, and I will pay you fifty pounds 
for what you know. It shall be worth a 
hundred if you convince me that you have 
done a substantial kindness to Mademoi- 
selle Bernier.” 

He looked at his watch before he made 
answer. Then he said— 

‘* The offer is a fair one, but I do not 
seek your money. We have two hours 
in which to save her; but before I go 
with you, you shall swear to me that 
anything I may tell you will never be 
used against me here or in any other 
country.” 

** Of course ;” said I ; ‘* you don’t think 
I am a policeman, do you? I have no 
other interest but that of the lady.” 

‘* Nor I,” said he; and he followed me 
into the café, but the place was so intol- 
erably full that I bade him come with me 
to a little wine shop in the Rue Lafayette, 
and there we found a vacant table, and | 
ordered his absinthe and a glass of coffee 
for myself. Scarcely, however, had he 
lighted his cigarette before he began to 
talk of the matter we had come upon. 

‘‘ First,” said he, ‘‘tell me, did 
Mademoiselle speak of a letter she had 
received ?” 

‘*She not only spoke of it, but she 
gave it to me to read,” I replied. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I wrote it.” 

**] gathered that from your words,” 
said I next, ‘‘and of course you wrote it 
for very good reasons?” 

** You shall hear them,” said he, sipping 
freely of his drink. ‘‘ That bracelet was 
last worn at the A/i-Caréme Ball in Mar- 
seilles by a girl named Berthe Duval. 
She was carried from the ball-room, 
stabbed horribly, at one o'clock in the 
morning. She died in my arms; for in 
one week she was to have been my 
wife.” 

** And the assassin ?” I asked. 

** Was hunted for by the police in vain,” 
he continued. ‘‘I myself offered every 
shilling that I had to find him, but despite 
the activity of us all, he was never so much 
as named. Let us go back another year 
—it is painful enough for me because such 
a retrogression recalls to methe one passion 
of my life—a passion beside which the 
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affair at Marseilles is not to be spoken of. 
God knows that the memory of the 
woman I refer to is at this moment eating 
out my heart. She was an Italian girl, 
sixteen years old when she died; and I 
think—why should I not—that the world 
has never held a more beautiful creature. 
Well, she wore the bracelet now about 
twenty-six months ago at the Mardi Gras 
Ball in Savona, and she fell dead before 
my very eyes ten minutes after she had 
entered the ball-room. She had drunk of 
poisoned coffee—and no man but one knew 
by whose hand the death had come to 
her.” 

** You say no man but one; that one 
was 3 

** Myself!” 

‘*Then you knew who killed the other 
victim at Marseilles ?” 

‘**T knew, as you say; but to know and 
to arrest are different things.” 

‘*Have you any idea as to the man’s 
whereabouts now ?” 

‘*Every idea; he was in Paris three 
days ago—he was in Paris to-day. I 
should judge it more than likely that he 
will be at the Opera Ball to-night.” 

Before he could say more, I rose from 
my chair and summoned the head waiter 
of the place to me. Then I wrote an 
urgent message upon a leaf of my note- 
book, and despatched it by a cab to 32, 
Rue Boissiére. The message implored 
Mademoiselle Bernier, as she valued her 
life, to leave the bracelet at home for this 
night at any rate. 

‘*Now,” said I, ‘‘ we can talk still at 
our leisure. You have taken me back to 
Savona fourteen months ago—let us have 
the chapter in your life which precedes 
that one?” 

He finished off his absinthe, and called 
for another glass before he would answer 
me. At last he said— 

**You ask me to speak of things which 
I would well forget. I have sufficient 
confidence in you, however, to trust 
my safety in your hands. The story is 
not a long one. Two years ago I was 
a struggling painter in Savona, giving 
half my life to a study of the pictures 
in the cathedral—you may know the 
work of Antonio Semini there; and the 
other half to the worship of Pauline 
di Chigi, the daughter of a silversmith 
who lives over against the Hétel Royal. 
Needless to tell you of my poverty, or of 
my belief in myself. I lived then in the 
day-dreams which come at the seed-time 
of art; they were broken only by the 
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waywardness of the girl, by her womanly 
fickleness, by the riches of the men who 
sought her. It would weary you to hear 
of my long nights of agony following the 
momentary success of this man or 
that who wooed her, of my curses upon 
my own poverty, of my bitterness, and 
sometimes even of my _ hopelessness. 
There is something of this sort in the 
life of every poor man, but the romance 
will scarce bear the light of others’ eyes ; 
it has a place in my story only in so far 
as it prompted me to steal the topaz, if 
stealing is the word for the act which 
gave me its possession. 

‘*But arrivons! In the end of the 
January of last year, I, struggling to 
embrace a career in which I have failed 
because I have genius and no talent, ob- 
tained a commission from the Dominican 
monks to go to the Valley of San Ber- 
nardo, and to take up my residence there 
while I re-touched some of the more 
modern and more faded pictures in the 
sanctuary of Nostra Signora di Miseri- 
cordia. The shrine and village lie in 
the mountains five miles above Savona. 
The former is now regaining its splendour, 
though grievously pillaged by the French 
and by later vandals. The work would 
have been recreation to me had it not 
been for Pauline, whom I left to the per- 
secution of a fat and soulless trader, and 
to the solicitations of her father that she 
would marry him. The new lover loaded 
her with presents, and with the follies of 
speech which a middle-aged man who is 
amorous can be guilty of. I could give 
her nothing but the promise of a future, 
and that being without market value 
did not convince her. While she would 
make pretence of affection for me when 
we were alone, she did nothing to re- 
pulse the other. Thus I left Savona 
with her kisses on my lips—and rage of 
her wantonness in my heart; and for 
three weeks I laboured patiently in the 
mountain village, and my art lifted me 
even beyond the spell of the girl. 

‘‘Tt was at the end of the third week 
that my thoughts were ardently recalled 
to her by a circumstance which cannot 
fail to appear remarkable to you. I was 
walking in the late afternoon of the 
Sunday in the path which leads one high 
amongst the mountains, here rising green 
and purple, and afar with snowcaps above 
this lovely spot; and, chancing to turn 
aside from the road and to plunge into a 
shrubbery, I sat at last upon a log of a 
tree perched at the side of as wild a glen 


as I have seen in Italy. Below me were 
rocks of marble—black, yellow, red—all 
colours ; aloe trees flourished abundantly, 
springing from every cranny of the dell ; 
and though the reign of winter was not 
done, flowers blossomed everywhere, and 
multitudinous shrubs were rich in green 
and buds. Here I sat for an hour buried 
in my musings, and when at last I left it 
was by an overgrown path across the 
dingle. I found then that the opposite 
side of the place was vastly steeper than 
the one by which I had descended; in 
fact, | mounted it with difficulty, and when 
near to the summit I clung to the striplings 
and the branches for sheer foothold. This 
action brought all my trouble, for of 
a sudden, just as I had come to the top, a 
shrub to which I was holding gave at the 
roots, and giving, sent me rolling to the 
bottom again with a great quantity of 
soft earth all about me and my bones 
aching indescribably. 

‘*For some minutes I sat, being dizzy 
and shaken, on the soft grass. When I 
could look around me I saw a strange 
thing. In a mound of the mould which 
had fallen there was a crucifix of gold. 
Thickly covered with the clammy earth as 
it was, dulled and tarnished with long 
burial, the value of the thing was unmis- 
takable. Rubies were set in the hands 
for blood, there was a crown of diamonds 
for thorns; the whole was ornamented 
with a sprinkling of jewels whose fire was 
brilliant even through the pasty clay which 
clung upon the cross. I need scarce tell 
you that all the curiosity which is a@ part 
of me was whetted at this unexpected 
sight ; and believing that I had come upon 
a very mine of treasure, I shook the mould 
off me and went quickly by the easier 
path to the hill-top and the place of the 
landslip. 

‘* Twilight was now rushing through 
the mountains, and a steely light, soon to 
turn to darkness, fell upon the ravine, 
yet I was able still to see clearly enough 
for my purpose—and for my disappoint- 
ment. It is true that the slip of the earth 
from the hill-side disclosed a cavernous 
hole which had been dug, no doubt, many 
years ago; but of the kind of treasure 
whose image had leaped into my mind I 
saw little. The few bright things that lay 
about in the part of the trough which re- 
mained were entirely such vessels as serve 
priests in the Mass. There was a pyx in 
silver, a paten in gold, and two smaller 
Ones; a monstrance with some exceed- 
ingly fine diamondsand the topaz in it ; and 
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a gold chalice much indented. | judged at 
once that these things had been buried either 
when the French plunderers came to Italy, 
or after the trouble of ’70. It was equally 
clear that they were the property of the 
Dominicans whose house was hard by, and 
either that their present hiding-place was 
unknown, or that they had been left in con- 
cealment for some reason of diplomacy. 
In any case, the value of the stones in the 
monstrance was unquestionable; but I 
am an Italian, as you see, and I believed 
then, as now, in nothing but omens. For 
a long while no thought of touching these 
things, scarce even of handling them—so 
strong in human flesh is the grain of early 
superstition—came to me. I sat there 
gazing at them and watching the light of 
the topaz sparkling even above the 
radiance of the smaller diamonds—sat, in 
fact, until it was quite dark and the 
miasma rose from the valley. Then, in 
one of those flashes of thought which 
often mean much to a man, I had it in my 
mind that both the diamonds and the 
topaz above them would sit well upon the 
arms of Pauline; I even saw her in my 
fancy coquetting to me for the present. I 
began to laugh aloud at the other thoughts, 
to call them echoes of childish schooling, 
to handle the chalice and the ring of 
jewels, and to tell myself that there would 
be no bigger fool in Europe if I did not 
take them. Need I tell you that the 
reasoning convinced me; and quickly, as 
the cold of the mist grew more intense, I 
took the baubles in my hand, still lacking 
the courage to secure the chalice and the 
crucifix, and rose to leave the place. 
**Now, for the first time, I think, you 
are beginning to see the point of my story. 
The strangest part of it yet remains. I 
have told you that dark had fallen upon the 
ravine as I rose up to quit it; and that 
mists rose thick from the valley with the 
early night. You will therefore easily un- 
derstand my discomfiture when, reflected 
upon the white curtain of fog, I saw the 
dancing light of a lantern. In the next 
moment a man, young but ragged, with a 
full-bearded face and the cape of a priest 
about his shoulders, stood swinging his 
lantern before me, and looking down at 
the tomb of the jewels by our feet. I know 
not why, but there was something of such 
power and command writ upon the monk’s 
face that I have never called him by any 
other name than ‘the Christ.’ With 
what feelings he inspired me I cannot tell 
you. Terror, human terror, is no word for 
my experience; my whole being seemed 
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stricken with an apprehension which 
tortured me and made my brain burn. 
God ! the memory shakes me even now, 
and I have seen him thrice since, and the 
fear is greater every time I look upon his 
face. 

‘‘ Thus I stood facing the man when he 
opened his lips to curse me. I believe 
now, and shall always believe, that he is 
nothing but a madman, whose brain has 
failed from long fasting. Be that as it 
may, his words ring yet in my ears. If 
you search the world through, read the 
curse upon Barbarossa, and all the volumes 
of anathema, you will never find such a 
blasting accusation as the man spoke 
when he saw the monstrance in my hand. 
So dreadful was it that I reeled before 
him ; and, losing all command, I struck 
him down with my stick and fled the 
place. The next day I quitted the valley 
of San Bernardo; and in a week Pauline 
was wearing the topaz set by her father 
as a bracelet ; and the diamonds sparkled 
upon her fingers. She covered me with 
kisses for the gift ; and in her embraces I 
forgot the madman of the hills, and my 
melancholy passed. 

‘“‘The rest of my story you know. 
Pauline wore the topaz at the Mardi Gras 
Ball, and died ten minutes after she had 
entered the room. A year after, having 
fled from Italy, I became engaged four 
passer le temps to Berthe Duval at Mar- 
seilles. A man has many love affairs but 
only one passion. I was not in love with 
her, but she was rich; and troubled her- 
self to get a smattering of art-talk, which 
amused me. One day, she found the topaz 
in my studio, and begged it of me. She died 
as you have heard ; and I, poor as always, 
and now pursued by the damning curse, 
came to Paris, selling the topaz on my way 
here to M. Georges Barré. I have never 
ceased to regret that which I did; I have 
lamented it the most since I saw the ex- 
quisite creature who is to be his wife. 
And when three days ago I discovered the 
madman, who had cursed me at San 
Bernardo, in the very Rue Boissiére where 
Mademoiselle Bernier lives, I determined 
to save her though the deed cost me a 
confession and my liberty.” 

* * 


* * * o 


He had ceased to speak, and had drunk 
off the remainder of his absinthe while his 
amazing story, which I could in no way 
believe, went whirling through my brain, 
and yet gave to me no shape of reality. 
At the first, I was led to think that he was 
the madman, and I cracked, for sitting 
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there and hearing the extraordinary narra- 
tion he had contrived; but there was 
something in his manner which forbade 
any long continuance of the assumption ; 
and while I had no leisure to bring critical 
scrutiny upon his tale, it yet impressed me 
to immediate action. 

‘*Come,” said I, ‘‘ presuming that your 
picture is not highly coloured, it is quite 
time we were at the opera; it is striking 
half-past twelve now. You know what 
women are. Mademoiselle Bernier may 
wear the bracelet in the face of everything I 
have said ; and I am inclined to think with 
you that it is not wise for her to do so.” 

‘God forbid that she should,” said he, 
and with that we went out together. 

The weather at that time was cold and 
cheerless ; a bleak wind swept round the 
corners of the streets, and the lights 
which illumined the peristyle of the great 
building swayed and flickered with lapping 
tongues of red and yellow. But once 
inside, the glow of light and colour passed 
description. Here, whirling, shouting, 
dancing, leaping, the maskers rioted, 
almost drowning with their clamour the 
blare of the band; the superb entrance 
hall was ablaze with the flash of tawdry 
jewels and shining raiment; kings and 
queens, knights and courtiers, calicots 
and clowns, swarmed up the massive 
staircase, struggling, screaming, pushing, 
regardless of everything but the madness 
of the scene within. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that I reached Tussal’s 
box, and therefrom looking down upon 
the wild carnival, seeing at the first but a 
medley of form and colour, a reckless 
horde of dancers, grisettes, shepherdesses, 
over whose heads confetti was hurled, or 
the sfirales which the youths love. 
What with the dust and the scream of 
voices, and the chatter of the thousand 
tongues, and the heroic efforts of the 
fiddlers, it was almost impossible to 
locate anything or any one; but the 
Italian, readier than I, pointed out to me 
at last the one we sought ; and I observed 
her sitting in a box quite close to us, 
where she seemed to talk with all a girl’s 
esprit to the young sculptor at her side. 
A fairer spectacle never was than that of 
this childish creature quaintly dressed in 
a simple gown of white and black, with a 
necklace of pearls about her throat, and 
a bouquet of roses in her hand; but the 
very sight of her turned me sick with fear, 
for she wore upon her arm the cursed 
topaz, and you could see the light of it 
half over the house. 
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The Italian and I perceived the thing 
at the one time; indeed, we rose from 
our seats together. 

‘*For the love of Heaven go to her,” 
said he, ‘‘ tell the whole story to both of 
them ; she may not have ten minutes to 
live.” 

He had need to say no more, for I was 
in the foyer as he spoke ; but scarce had 
I opened the door of Barré’s box—which 
was upon the ground floor, almost at the 
level of the dancers—when an appalling 
scream rose up even above the clamour 
of thé throng. For one moment, as I 
stood quaking with my fears, and sore 
tempted to draw back, I saw nothing but 
a haze of white smoke, a, vision of lurid 
faces and black forms, and sharper than 
them all, the figure of Barré himself 
bending over the body of the insensible 
girl. Then amidst the bubbling of voices, 
and the sobbing of women, and the cry of 
the man, which was the most bitter cry 
imaginable, I heard the words, ‘‘ Stop the 
student in the black cloak—he has shot 
Mademoiselle !” 

But the girl lay dead, with a bullet 
through her heart. 
* * ” « * * 

The tragedy at the Opera House was talk 
for many days in Paris, but the assassin 
was never taken, or indeed heard of. The 
police inclined to the theory that some 
masquerader had discharged a pistol by 
accident in the heat of the riot; and to 
this theory most people inclined. But 
there was a large sympathy for M. 
Georges Barré, who lay near to death for 
many weeks after the shock, and who 
quitted the capital subsequently to take 
up his residence in London. I told him 
the story the Italian had narrated to me 
so soon as he was well enough to hear 
it; but, like the police of Paris who had 
it also, I could see that he did not believe 
a word of it. He sold me the topaz 
bracelet, however, and I have it to this 
day, for I want the courage to sell it. 

Of the Italian I never heard again. I 
saw him last immediately after the drama 
of the ball, when he lurched away from 
me, wringing his hands pitifully, begging 
me to tell his story to the police, and 
crying that a curse was upon him But 
I take it, in conjunction with his con- 
fession, as a little curious that a madman, 
described as an ecclesiastic of Savona, 
should have thrown himself before a train 
in the Gare du Nord two days after the 
death of Mademoiselle Bernier. 
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WAS, as nearly 
as I can _ recol- 
lect, at half- 
past four in the 
morning of the 
15th of April 
that the night- 
mail from Pad- 
dington brought me and my bag to 
the Millbay Station, Plymouth. A for- 
gotten wag in an old copy of the Plymouth 
Calendar once provided the following 
memoria technica for the weather of that 
town: 





“The South wind always brings wet weather ; 
The North wind, wet and cold together ; 
The West wind always brings us rain ; 

The East wind blows it back again. 
If the sun in red should set, 

The next day surely will be wet ; 
If the sun should set in gray, 

The next will be a rainy day.” 


The author was perhaps near of kin to 
the famous west-country drinker who got 
up a petition in favour of Local Option and 
sent it to Parliament, to ‘‘try sarcasm 
with ’em.” He was justified, however, 
on this occasion; for the north wind, 
usually dry enough at this season, had 
brought sheets of rain and was massing 
heavy reserves of cloud behind. But the 
sight of Tobias on the Millbay platform, 
with the gaslight shining on his oilskins, 
and his oilskins shedding rivulets upon the 
planking, was worth all the discomfort of 
the weather. 

‘*Storm-jibs,” was all his salutation, 
and with that he shouldered my bag and 
led the way. 

Half-past four in the morning is a for- 
bidding hour, and we made a sorry pro- 
cession of it in the sodden dawn from the 
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station to the Barbican. After six months 
of London I felt that my holiday deserved 
a handsomer opening. In the days of the 
French wars a sailor would step ashore at 
Dock (Devonport), engage all the hack- 
ney coaches in waiting there, mount on 
the deck (the roof) of one and sail magni- 
ficently up to Plymouth with the rest of 
his squadron following in a long stern 
chase. If any one asked for a lift, Jack 
would say he might go below, but not 
on deck. Passengers would then get 
inside some of the rear craft, and be taken 
to Plymouth. And to me Plymouth has 
been a town of processions since, as a 
child, I used to be taken to it every year 
to see the pantomimes provided by the 
late Mr. Newcombe at the Theatre Royal. 
Never (it seems to me still) were splen- 
dours equal to Mr. Newcombe’s, and 
the day before and the day after 
were filled with the goings to and 
fro of scarlet warriors and brazen in- 
struments of music—‘‘ common objects” 
of a garrison town; but they kept a 
small country child in a stupor of dazzle- 
ment and delight. From these memories, 
perhaps, it comes that our naval history, 
when I read it, is full of banners and 
bands and paradings in Plymouth streets. 
To these the story recurs constantly, as a 
song to its chorus. Turn back, for in- 
stance, to the year 1799. On the 16th 
and 17th of that October four of our 
frigates, cruising somewhere off Cape 
Finisterre, had the luck to pick up two 
Spaniards, the 7hetis and Santa Brigida, 
containing between them four millions 
and a half of dollars, besides valuable 
cargoes of merchandise. James, indeed, 
asserts that out of the prize-money the 
four English captains picked up something 
like £50,000 each, while even the sea- 
men and marines were passingly enriched 
with £182 4s. gid. a head; but this is 
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incredible. On the 21st and 22nd the 
prizes arrived at Plymouth, and on the 
2gth a mighty procession escorted the 
Spanish gold through Stonehouse and 
Plymouth to the dungeons of the citadel. 
First came a trumpeter of the Surrey 
regiment of dragoons, sounding a charge ; 
then followed artillerymen and dragoons, 
the latter riding two and two with sabres 
drawn ; then a fife-and-drum band, play- 
ing ‘‘Rule Britannia” and ‘*God Save 
the King”; then sixty-three artillery 
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waggons—think of it—all laaen with 
dollars ; nine divisions of seven waggons 
each. On the first waggon stood a sea- 
man, carrying the British over the Spanish 
jack, and two officers of marines, armed ; 
on the centre waggon a seaman carrying 
the British over the Spanish ensign, mid- 
shipmen armed with cutlasses; on the 
hindmost waggon a seaman flying the 
British over the Spanish pendant. 
Followed mariners and seamen, two and 
two; another band, playing ‘‘ Britons, 
strike home!” an artillery officer, two 
officers of marines, and more Surrey 
dragoons. Two trumpeters sounding a 
charge closed the procession, which was 
flanked right and left by armed seamen 
and midshipmen, and accompanied by the 
cheers of Plymothians ‘‘ who testified their 
satisfaction by repeated huzzas at seeing 
so much treasure, once the property of 


the enemy of Old England, soon to be in 
the pockets of her jolly tars and marines.” 
Sailors were popular in Plymouth then as 
now ; and more highly privileged. Mr. 
W. F. Collier, in a little paper on ‘‘ Some 
Sixty Years’ Reminiscences of Plymouth ” 
read by him before the Devonshire 
Association, tells how one of his aunts 
met a sailor in the street, who said he 
had sworn to kiss her (a Quaker lady) and 
must do it. She said, ‘‘ Thee must be 
quick about it, then” ; and he kissed her. 

There were no cabs in waiting outside 
the Millbay Station at that hour of the 
morning, so our progress was consider- 
ably meaner than either of those men- 
tioned. Tobias said, ‘‘ Cabs? Flies? I 
never had no truck with flies myself. 
The drivers be a saucy lot. Run away 
with a man’s money, and sometimes wi’ 


the man himself. Plymouth flies are 
worse than any. Nick Hambly, a pushing 
young fellow down to Looe—father was a 
vetinary surgeon—came up to Plymouth 
and opened a druggist’s shop at the top of 
Union Street here. Two days after, a fly 
broke loose up in Lockyer Street, came 
down full tilt past where Derry’s clock 
stands now and bang into Nick’s coloured 
bottles. ‘I’ve heard,’ says Nick, ‘that 
too many flies make the apothecary’s 
ointment to stink ; but one’s a-done for 
my trade,’ he says. His poor father 
supplied the capital too.” Tobias had 
fallen alongside to deliver this anecdote, 
but now took the lead again, and held it 
until we came to the Barbican steps, 
where his brother Cornelius was waiting in 
his dinghy to take us on board the Memory. 

Cornelius is skipper, and Tobias mate, 
of the Memory ; and the Memory was ori- 
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ginally a lifeboat stationed down the 
coast at a small haven, the name of which 
I withhold out of regard for Cornelius. 
The fact is, she was only once called 
upon to save life, and then the news came 
to Cornelius, her coxswain, on a 
Christmas morning, that certain ship- 
wrecked mariners had been sighted on a 
naked rock (I will call it the Gull Rock) 
a couple of miles out to sea. The 
lifeboat’s crew had been ‘keeping 
Christmas” and were a red-eyed lot when 
they turned out. However, they launched 
the boat handily enough and took her 
through the big seas running outside the 
haven to within half a mile of the Gull 
Rock, when the look-out man in the bows 
dropped his load-line and asked suddenly, 
‘*Can shipwrecked mariners fly ? ” 

‘* What the dickens is the chap say- 
ing?” shouted Cornelius from the stern- 
sheets. 

‘*Can shipwrecked mariners fly ?” 

** If they can, they don’t want we.” 

‘Then why be I here?” 
asked the look-out man 
gloomily pointing to half 
a dozen dark figures— 
cormorants of unusual size 
—that rose off the rock 
at the boat’s approach and 
sailed heavily down the 
wind. 

Three years later the 
lifeboat was officially con- 
demned, though a sound 
boat still and the fastest 
along the coast ; but recent 
inventions had put her out 
of date. Cornelius and his 
brother drew a _ little 
money out of the savings- 
bank and bought her for 
next to nothing. The neighbours sat 
by and laughed. The brothers ‘‘had 
no more use for a lifeboat than a toad for 
a side-pocket.” That winter they re- 
moved her thwarts and fittings, put in 
a couple of centre-boards, and _ con- 
verted her into a fore-and-aft schooner. 
They decked her forward, thus providing 
a sufficient forecastle and sail-room ; and 
rigged up a cabin with lockers and a 
couple of bunks, 6 ft. 5 in. in length, 
abaft the mainmast, leaving room behind 
that again for the steersman. When she 
was ballasted and rigged, sails bent and 
all ready, they called together at my 
cottage and expressed their willingness to 
take me anywhere in her. An invitation 
so affably preferred was not to be de- 


clined lightly. We took her out for a 
trial and found that, although on a wind 
she made some leeway in spite of her 
centre-boards, when running at all free 
she travelled her eight miles an hour, and 
over, with great ease. Moreover there 
was an undeniable neatness in her appear- 
ance, her lifeboat sheer looking particu- 
larly well under canvas. The brothers 
and I were not long in coming to terms; 
indeed on their assuring me politely but 
firmly that the boat had from the begin- 
ning been designed for my use, it became 
impossible to hold back. In this easy 
manner began my acquaintance with the 
Memory and her crew ; and thus it came 
about that when, after six months of 
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London, the longing to revisit the Duchy 
became too strong to be denied, I had 
only to send a timely word to Cornelius 
and rest confident, barring an easterly 
gale, that the Memory would be waiting 
in the Cattewater at the time fixed. 

There was no need for an early start, 
for there was no place in particular at 
which we wished to arrive. So after a 
sleepless night in the train I determined 
to have a nap before lifting anchor. 
Cornelius told his brother to make fast 
the dinghy, and creeping after me through 
the narrow hole into the cabin, began to 
unpack my pyjamas whilst I mixed myself 
a glass of whisky. He had come up (he 
said) with a fair slant of wind, and brought 
her to anchor at nine on the previous 
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morning ; had been ashore for some new 
cleets, and picked up, besides, a very fair 
second-hand binnacle lamp at a shop off 
the Barbican; had afterwards taken a 
tram-ride down to Devonport to visit a 
friend. Here he chuckled slowly. Had 
been prettily done, too. Did I mind (re- 
member) Maria Edmonds? I did not. 
‘*T thought maybe you might. She lived 
to Porthmenna back along, till her father 
and mother died. She wanted to marry 
me one time. (Another chuckle.) Didn’ 
azacly say it in so many words, but I knew 
her disposition. When she found I wasn’ 
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bourly to run down and pay ’m a call. 
He’s growed into a terrible ugly cheeld. 
I didn’ like the boy at all. So I says to 
the mother, ‘ I suppose he’s clivver ?’ for, 
damme! thinks I to mysel’, he must be 
clivver to make up for bein’ so ugly as 
all that. I didn’ say this to the mother, 
o’ course. ‘ He’s theclivverest cheeld for 
his age that ever you see,’ says Maria 
(that woman never had no judgment) ; 
‘why, he can make up a rhyme ’pon any- 
thing!’ ‘Can he so?’ I says, an’ pullsa 
new shillin’ out o’ my pocket (not that I 
liked the cut of his jib, but I thoft I must 








to be had, she took up with a fellow 
from the dockyard, Devonport, an’ 
married ’en and went up to Devorn- 
port to live. Husband, he fell off 
a scaffolding an’ got killed. Next 
news I had was a letter saying 
she had a boy born, and would I 
stand godfather? Ticklish matter, that ; 
but I didn’ like to say ‘ no’ out of respect 
for her family. So I sent word that I 
didn’ mind, if it could be done by proxy. 
(Chuckle again.) - Well, what with one 
thing and another, I never set eyes on the 
boy till this morning, when, having an 
hour to spare, I thoft ’twould be neigh- 
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do something by ’en, bein’ his godfather). 
‘Look here,’ I says, ‘there’s a sojer 
passin’ the window now. If you can make 
up a rhyme ’pon he, you shall have this 
new shillin’.’ What ’ee think that cussed 
cheeld did? ‘Oh, that’s aisy,’ says he. 

“ ¢ Sojer, sojer, 


Diddy, diddy, dodger ! 
3% 
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—now hand me over the shillin’,’ he says. 
I could have slapped his ear.” 

I cannot say if Cornelius’ story ended 
here. Probably it did not; but at any 
rate at this point I dropped asleep. 
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Il. 


We weighed anchor at 11.30 A.M., 
starting with one reef in the mainsail, but 
were able to shake it out before we reached 
the breakwater. An agreeable change 
had come over the weather; the wind, 
still .singing from the north, had blown 
every trace of cloud out of the sky. We 
were in sunshine, and on our coast a 
sunny north wind means the perfection of 
sailing. The sea was smooth ; just now, 
with the wind dead aft, the Memory had 
to be steered; but once past the Rame 
we would haul her close on the starboard 
tack, and the boat might almost be left to 
sail herself, while we loafed at a comfort- 
able angle and conned the shore. Tiller 
in hand, I was taking a last glance back 
at the glorious Hoe, when the sudden 
noise of gun-practice from one of the forts 
ahead warned me to take a wide course, 
and drew from Cornelius some sub-acid 
remarks upon the military calling. 

The inhabitants of the Duchy in the 
mass regard soldiering with a mild and 
entirely humorous contempt, especially 
the auxiliary arms of that service. From 
the days of Elizabeth down they have 
crowded into the Navy; but I have it on 
the word of an ex-adjutant of long ex- 
perience that recruiting among them for 
the Army is heart-breaking work. When 
once they are caught they will acquit 
themselves well, as the colours of the old 
Cornish Regiment, the Thirty-Second (now 
the 1st Battalion of the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry), with their long in- 
scription of victories bear witness; but 
the trouble is to catch them. And amateur 
soldiering they simply decline to take 
seriously, handing about the Duchy a 
hundred pleasant tales of the incompetence 
of the ordinary volunteer. 

‘* What’s become of the company ? 
I ha’n’t seen ’em meandering (manceuvr- 
ing) about this long time.” 

‘** Disbanded.” 

‘** Don't tell me that or I shall drown 
meself ! ” 

‘‘Iss; zarve mun right. Squire was 
cap’n o’ the company,:I dare say you re- 
member. Well, the Squire’s missus hada 
cheeld born back in Martinmas, so he in- 
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vites the whole corps up to the big house 
to drink the babby’s health. He filled ’em 
full o’ beer, an’ they wished long life an’ 
prosperity to him an’ his missus an’ the 
cheeld, and spent the rest o’ the evenin’ 
poachin’ his woods for ’un. Bill Tresize, 
the keeper, got wind o’ what was goin’ 
on, so he snicked down to the edge o’ the 
lower plantation, crept vore’’pon his belly 
till he got close, an’ then lep’ up, crying 
out, ‘Yer money or yer lives!’ The 
whole company scattered and rinned as if 
the French was after ’em; but Bill, he 
collars a sergeant an’ a brace o’ privates 
an’ marches ’em back to the big house, 
‘*Twudn’ be dacent,’ says the Squire, 
‘for me to zit in judgment upon ’ee ; but 
I'll take devilish good care my brother 
magistrates don’t give ’ee less ’n a month 
each. An’ as for the company, because of 
its ingratitude to Queen Victoria, asshown 
in poachin’ your commandin’ officer’s 
woods, an’ his wife in a delicate state of 
health, the company may kindly consider 
itself scat.’ ” 

But Tobias has a song which tells of 
ingratitude even more distressing dis- 
played at a review of the old Royal Corn- 
wall Rangers Militia on Bodmin Beacon, 
He calls it— 


DUCHY. 


“THE BIG REVIEW. 


“When I went up, a raw recruit, 
To Bodmin town from Scorrier, 
Our Colonel wore a full-laced suit 
Like a warrior all ablaze ; 
Our Colonel held a Big Review, 
Wi’ knapsack, pouch, and bagginet ; 
And the Colonel’s darter drove thereto 
In a wagginet drawn by bays. 


“ The horses pranced, the trumpets blawed, 
The guns went off impartial ; 
But, of all the regiment, Private Coad 
In a martial way did best. 
‘Stand forth, stand forth, thou hero bold! 
To you the rest be secon’-rate ; 
’Tis you shall wear this clasp o’ gold 
For to decorate your broad chest. 


“<Q where, O where’s my best recruit 

That e’er I paid a shillin’ for ?’ 

But all the regiment stuck there mute, 
Unwillin’ for to explain ; 

Till forth I steps, an’ gives a cough, 
An’ answers him so dutiful— 

‘Look, Colonel, dear, he’s gallopin’ off 
Wi’ your beautiful darter Jane !’ 


“* Of all the plans that e’er I’ve known,’ 
Says he, ‘I do call that a plan 
To bring my hairs in sorrow down 
With a rat-a-plan to the grave. 
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Form up, form up, each galliant blade ! 
Form up, my sons 0’ Waterloo! 

Us won’t interrupt our Big Parade 
For a mortal who can’t behave !’” 


Tobias’ song led to a talk about the 
old Cornwall Rangers, and _ particularly 
about the ‘‘Child of the Regiment,” 
Quartermaster-Sergeant James Lampier, 
who died a year or two ago, at the 
age of ninety-five, and whose history is 
briefly told in the following newspaper 
cutting :— 


“James Lampier, who was the son of a bands- 
man in the same corps, was born in 1797, at 
Canterbury, and in 1807 young Lampier joined 
the Cornish Militia as a fifer, being a substitute 
for one John Sobey, of Truro. In the year 1809 
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was stationed at Kingsbridge. Shortly after- 
wards the whole regiment volunteered for service 
in Ireland, each man receiving a gratuity of two 
guineas, and the corps was designated the 8th 
Infantry. Here the regiment remained until 
1813, when it returned to Plymouth, and was 
quartered in the Citadel, but, after various moves, 
was reduced toa peace footing i. 1816. Wil- 
liam IV. altered the name of the regiment to 
“Royal Cornwali Rangers Militia,” which de- 
signation was retained until it was formed into 
the 3rd Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry. Lampier held the rank of sergeant 
from 1842 to 1852, when he was promoted to 
quartermaster-sergeant, being then fifty-five years 
of age. He was pensioned in October,1869, after 
sixty-two years’ service in his regiment, and his 
brother, John Lampier, was also pensioned on 
the same day. James Lampier subsequently 
proceeded to London, but paid an annual visit 
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the regiment was stationed in Northampton, and 
employed in guarding a large number of French 
prisoners, whilst in the same year the Jubilee of 
George III. was celebrated.” 


By the way, the Plymouth Volunteers 
were very energetic on the occasion of 
King George’s Jubilee. To quote one of 
them, ‘‘ Us took time by the vire-lock” 
(meaning forelock), ‘‘ marched vore early, 
and us fired a volley to futur’ joy ” (mean- 
ing a feu de joie). But let us return to 
James Lampier :— 


“In the following year the corps was suddenly 
ordered to London at the time of the arrest of 
Sir Francis Burdett, and here it remained for 
some time, being quartered at Kentish Town and 
Bow, but returned to Devonshire in 1810, and 
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to the west country, and always expressed a wish 
to be buried at Bodmin.” 


‘* Well, now,” said Cornelius, ‘‘ that 
puts me in mind o’ what my father used 
to tell me about th’ East an’ West Looe 
Artillery. They was started in the year 
‘three to keep the Frenchmen from land- 
ing, and my father belonged from the 
first. His brother belonged to the Loyal 
Meneage Infantry, that mustered close 
on six hundred. The Looe men were 
seventy, all told. They wore dark blue 
coats and pantaloons wi’ red facings, an’ 
yallow wings an’ tassles an’ white waist- 
coats. Mr. Bond was the cap’n. They 
used to drill very regular; but the only 
time they took the field, so to speak, was 
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when they marched the sergeant’s wife 
for penance up to Talland Church, an’ 
then back to Looe, to the scoldin’ cage. 
The sergeant invited ’em, of course. He 
confessed afterwards that ’twas his reason 
for joinin’ the corps. He was timorous 
by natur’ an’ couldn’ tackle the woman 
single-handed. They kept her in the 
cage up an hour, screamin’ out ‘ pens-an’- 
ink’; an’ the fife-an’-drum band standin’ 
by all the time an’ playin’ ‘‘ Britons, strike 
home!” for a warnin’. 
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The wind still breathing steadily off 
shore, we anchored in Talland Bay, and 
landed in the dinghy. 

Talland churchyard, on the hill above 
the bay, is overgrown with weeds; but 
even among the tombs and weeds the 
peculiar humour of the Duchy neither dies 
nor is choked. Robert Marks, a smuggler, 
was killed in an affray with the preventive 
men in the year 1810, and lies buried in 
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‘*Well, as I was goin to say, they 
was started in the year ’three and dis- 
banded in the year ’nine, without havin’ 
a chance to show the French what they 
were made of. But Cap’n Bond was very 
proud of his Artillery. You won't guess 
why! Because in all those six years not 
a man o’ the company died! Seems a 
funny thing for a band o’ warriors to 
take pride in. Cap’n Bond said that all 
the chances were agen it, an’ you wouldn’ 
find such another body o’ men in the 
kingdom. By ’n’ by, the men got proud, 


too, an’ took to callin’ theirsels the ‘ Die- 
hards,’ if ever you heard such a thing.” 


the churchyard here. His tombstone thus 
addresses the passing stranger :— 


“In prime of life most suddenly, 
Sad tidings to relate 
(Here view my utter destiny, 
And pity my sad fate), 

I, by a shot which rapid flew, 
Was instantly struck dead: 
Lord, pardon the offender who 
My precious blood did shed. 
Grant him to rest and forgive me 

All I have done amiss, 
And that I may rewarded be 
With everlasting bliss.” 


Admire with what artless good humour 
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the dead man contrives to shift the blame 
of the occurrence. It reminded Tobias of 
a scrap of dialogue :— 


“ Varmer Mennear, I zeed th’ ould Doctor’pon 
the road yestiddy, an’ axed ’n what he thoft o’ 
your case.” 

“Well, what did a zay ?” 

“Zaid with care you might last a brave bit ; 
but once loose your temper and you’m gone to 
a better land like the snuff of a candle.” 

“1 don’t zee what business ‘twas o’ yours.” 

“T reckon you will in a minnit.” (A pause.) 
“ Varmer Mennear, can ’ee tell me who invented 
gunpowder?” 

“Naw, my zon: ‘twas so long ago that I 
vorgets.” 

“ Whoever ’twas, I almost wish he hadn’, I’ve 
a-zhet your splatty cow.” 


The manor-house by Talland churchyard 
belonged at one time to the Morth family. 
Tradition says that the Morth who held 
it at the accession of King Henry VIII. 
leased a mill by the beach below to a 
Breton miller ‘‘as that people for such 
idle occupations prove more handie than 
our owne.” Shortly afterwards, upon 
war breaking out with France, the miller 
returned to his home, collected a French 
crew, and landing near his old master’s 
house, took him prisoner together with 
his guests at a Christmas supper, and 
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forced him to redeem his liberty by a 
sacrifice of the greatest part of his fortune. 
‘*] remember,” says Mr. Thomas Bond, 
the historian of East and West Looe, 
**seeing in the old house (part of which 
was pulled down fifteen or twenty years 
since) a secret doorway behind a chest of 
drawers, which was said to have been 
placed there “0 prevent another mishap of 
the above, or similar kind.” Evidently the 
Morths did not quite trust the proverb 
Non bis tdem. 

‘*There’s a lot of your haveage lyin’ 
here, sir,” said Cornelius, who had been 
conning the tombstones. ‘* Was th’ ould 
Doctor buried here too?” 

The old Doctor, as Cornelius calls him, 
lies two miles inland, at Mabel Burrow, 
where a plain chapel and a group of 
sombre firs fill an angle of the winding 
high-road, and where, on Good Fridays, 
hundreds of Wesleyans meet from all 
parts and hold an open-air feast on the 
neighbouring green. On Good Friday, 
1870, they feasted dolefully, for the old 
Doctor was lying dead; and on Easter 
Monday they carried him here from his 
odd-angled house on the bridge—and 
endless procession ¢cujus pars minima eram ; 
a small boy of six, awed by my black 
habiliments, the tear-stained faces around 
me, wondering from time to time: if our 
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mourning coach really meant to stick fast 
in the narrow lanes, and heavily oppressed 
by the atmosphere within it as the 
April sun beat down on its top and 
drew peculiar odours from its dark up- 
holstery. 1 remember those odours to 
this day. 

What others can IJ recall of the queer 
inconsequent impressions of a child of 


six? First of all I remember that as 
we drove down to Polperro for the 
funeral the mare—Jessie by name— 


slipped on a rolling stone on Crumple- 
horn Hill, and came down and cut 
her knees badly. Then follows a vivid 
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would take cold. And somebody gave 
me half a sovereign ; and somebody else 
asked if I would like to see the face 
of a great man, so that I might remember 
it always; and when in my ignorance I 
said ‘‘yes” (my father must have been 
away for the moment, or it had not been 
allowed), I was led to a darkened room, 
and had almost at once to be led forth 
again, shockingly distressed, though 
curiously enough the sight never haunted 
me afterwards. Next I remember hearing 
somebody say that the coffin had to 
be lowered out of window, the stairs 
twisted so ; and then finding outside the 
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picture of the little haven filled with 
fishing-boats, each boat with a small flag 
half-masted. The big ensign, too, blew 
at half-mast from the coastguards’ staff 
on the cliff—never had I seen so much 
bunting. Then I remember standing by 
in wonder while an ostler gathered a 
handful of cobwebs from the stable roof 
and applied it to the mare’s knees, to 
staunch the bleeding. I thought this a 
mighty odd remedy. And then I was 
taken into a room where sat a lot of men 
clothed in black ; the window was open, 
and one of the men who sat beside it had 
a very bald head, and I wondered if he 
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house long rows ot fishermen in blue 
frocks, with black and white sashes worn 
like shoulder-belts ; and the slow journey 
uphill for almost two miles and the 
apparently interminable line of spring- 
carts and farmers’ gigs that followed after 
the mourning-coaches; and the small 
cemetery thick with heads, and a great 
silence; and out of the silence a voice 
saying, ‘‘ Dear old man!” 


IV. 


He was born in Polperro, and after 
finishing his course at the united schools 
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of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals 
(where Astley Cooper taught him surgery), 
returned to Polperro and never afterwards 
left it, save for a rare and brief holiday. 
All his studies in geology, botany, and 
zoology—including his monumental work 
on British Fishes—were pursued in this 
forgotten angle of the world and in the 
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intervals of his practice as a country 
doctor. The people were his lifelong 
friends, and he asked little of them beyond 
their affection and a sympathetic interest 
in his pursuits. Said a middle-aged 
woman with regard to an engagement 
which is usually accounted a ready-money 
one by country doctors—‘‘I allus pays’n 
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ver one when I engages ’en ver the 
next : and the laast I'll never pay ver.” 
And she never did. The unpaid entry 
of the birth of her ‘‘laast ” still stands in 
the old ledger. Sayshis biographer, ‘‘ A 
picture well known to Polperro people 
would be the doctor seated on a fish- 
maund at the quay-head, busily engaged 


with pencil or 
paint - brush in 
transferring to 
paper the correct 
dimensions or 
beautiful colours 
of some strange 
fish, listening the 
while to the 


quaintly - express- 
ed account of its 
capture, or what 
they may have 
noticed of its pe- 
culiarities. No- 
thing pleased 
those hardy men 
better than to be 
able to bring him 
some rare speci- 
men, or facts re- 
garding the habits 
of the finny race, 
which 


he was 
always careful to 
reward, all such 
accounts _ being 
entered in_ his 
note-book, with 
the name of his 


informant, togeth- 
er with his own 
opinion as to their 
credibility. The 


little fisher-lads, 
too, brought him 
their contribu- 
tions, and al- 
though these were 
often worthless, 


never went away 
without a copper. 
It is to be feared 
that a good 
many looked on 
the Doctor’s house as a sure bank from 
which to obtain pocket-money ; this was 
particularly noticeable when fair-time or 
tea-fights were coming on, the curiosities 
which found their way to his house then 
being more remarkable for the length of 
time they must have been lying on the 
beach as refuse than for their beauty or 
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sweetness. Once, on being remonstrated 
with for giving the boys money for such 
rubbish, he replied, ‘‘ Well, if 1 don’t pay 
them for what is worthless, I shall never 
get anything valuable.” ; 

The landscape painter has long since 
discovered Polperro. He is now quite 
a common object of that sea-shore (I have 
counted as many as eight at work in one 
bird’s-eye view), and it seems to me that I 
never enter a picture-show in London 
without coming upon one or more re- 
minders of the old place. But I like to 
believe that these gentlemen have not yet 
caught all its secret; that the close-wedged 
haven, the quays where the fishermen 
congregate by their drying nets and 
smoke and watch the tides, and every now 
and then let fall a lazy sentence about 
the wind’s direction ; the crazy stairways 
leading to green doors where girls and 
women sit and knit constantly while they 
gossip with each other across the narrow 
causeway, high over the pedestrian’s head 
—that all these are still something more 
to me than to the casual visitor; and all 
because the old Doctor once walked these 
streets and mingled with these scenes. 

‘*T have,” runs an extract from his 
note-book, ‘‘this day, September 5th, 
1861, attended the birth of a child who is 
the latest of six generations I have known 
intimately on the father’s and mother’s 
side, and four of these generations I have 
attended in childbirth.” Perhaps his 
ghost walks at my elbow now, past sons 
and daughters of the seventh generation, 
and scans their faces, unseen but solicitous 
still. 

Probably few people realise the isola- 
tion of a man of culture in a corner of the 
West of England at the beginning of the 
century; though many will recall a de- 
scriptionof society around Penzancequoted 
by Mrs. Gaskell in her Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, from Dr. Davy’s memoir of his 
brother, Sir Humphry: ‘‘ Amongst the 
middle and higher classes there was little 
taste for literature, and _ still less for 
science, and their pursuits were rarely of 
a dignified or intellectual kind. Hunting, 
shooting, wrestling, cock-fighting, gener- 
ally ending’ in drunkenness, was what 
they most delighted in.” And _ these 
traditions have taken close on a hundred 
years dying out. I remember as a small 
boy sitting in the assize court at Bodmin 
(the site of which, by the way, is charac- 
teristically named Mount Folly) while the 
late Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn was 
trying acase. A slight huskiness of the 
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throat impeded his lordship’s summing. 
up. The high sheriff, who sat gorgeously 
arrayed on his right, fumbled in the breast 
of his scarlet uniform and passed up a 
jujube. ‘*What’s this?” asked the 
L.C.J.  ‘*Spanish liquorish, my lord; 
you put ’n in your mouth and you let ’n 
conjale.” This deputy-lieutenant, when 
forming a library, ordered four dozen 
copies of the same cookery book, because 
the binding pleased him. His case recalls 
that of a Manchester millionaire, who, while 
entertaining a Cabinet Minister on some 
high political occasion, showed him his 
newly-formed and magnificent library, 
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“Hullo!” said the statesman, pausing 
beneath a gilt inscription that crowned 
one of the bookcases; ‘‘ what have we 
here?” ‘*Aha!” his host chuckled; 
“that’s more than you or I can tell. 
That’s Latin /” 

A west-country parson said to an old 
lady of my acquaintance, ‘‘ No, ma’am, 
I don’t read any books; haven’t since I 
left college. The Bible’s enough for me; 
I can find every useful word in the Bible— 
except ‘ weskit.’” 
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The same happy carelessness prevailed 
as you descended the hierarchy of pro- 
fessions. A local veterinary was asked, 
‘‘How many ounces of blood do you 
usually take from a horse in such a case, 
Mr. dis 

‘*Ounces? That’s science, I s’pose. 
Well, now, I allus bleeds mun up to the 
zeccond ring o’ the bucket.” 

On being asked why he did not send 
his son (and prospective partner) up to a 
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veterinary college to learn the profession, 
he answered mighty slyly, ‘‘ Why, they’d 
zuck out o’ he all he do knaw!” 


V. 


“lve heerd tell,” said Cornelius, “ that 
a hundred years back the folks at Polperro 
talked a lingo that even the Looe people, 
three miles away, couldn’t understand a 
word of.” 


Such a tradition does indeed linger, but 
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is probably a playful exaggeration. Neigh- 
bouring parishes usually have mild jests 
of this kind at each other’s expense. 
‘** Foreigners” (up-country people), how- 
ever, still find a Polperro man’s speech 
hard to interpret. A whole assize court 
was puzzled by it the other day :— 


Counsel. You say that between the hours of 
half-past eleven and one you were in the bar of 
the Sloop Inn, and there spoke with the pri- 
soner? Now what were you doing in the Sloop 
Inn all that time? 

Witness. Empt’in’ cloam. 

Judge. Emptying what? Is this 
some local industry? (Somebody in 
court explains that “cloam” is the 
west-country name for “ crock-ery,” 
and “emptying cloam ” an euphem- 
ism for drinking.) 

Counsel. So you were having 
something to drink? 

Witness. Iss: I wish I was now 
(looks round with an engaging 
smile): my ozel’s that clemmed I 
can hardly clunk. 


Another witness, being asked 
what he was doing at a particu- 
lar time and place, dismayed 
Judge and Bar by telling the 
court very innocently he was 
‘‘ eating fair maids and drink- 
ing mahogany.” Fair maids 
(fumadoes) are cured pilchards, 
and mahogany is a mixture of 
gin and treacle. 

But the best tussle between 
counsel and witness was that 
which used to be related by 
William Robert Hicks, formerly 
Governor of the County Lunatic 
Asylum at Bodmin and prince 
of Cornish _ story-tellers. It 
may be found in Mr. W. F. 
Collier’s collection of the Tass 
and Sayings of that remarkable 
man; but I cannot refrain from 
quoting it :— 

The occasion was a_ horse- 
jobbing case; and the witness 
was an ostler, and alleged that he had 
been at work alone in the stable-yard, 
when the man who had stolen the horse 
came in. Counsel in cross-examination 
tries to get at the exact words of the 
conversation that followed. 


Counsel. You were in the stable-yard at work, 
and defendant came in? Well, what then? 

Witness. When I zeed ’un come in, I ses, 
ses I, “ How about the horse?” And he zaid 
he'd give me ten shilling to zay nothing about 
’un. 
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Counsel. He did not say “ he'd give you ten 
shillings.” 

Witness. Yes adid ; that’s azackly what a did 
zay 


Counsel. He could not have said “he”; he 
must have spoken in the first person. 

Witness. No; 1 was the first person that 
spoke. He comes into the yard, and I ses, ses 
I, “ How about that horse?” and he zaid he’d 
give me ten shilling to zay nothing about ’un. 

Counsel. But he did not speak in the third 
person? 

Witness. There was no third person present. 
Only he an’ me. 

Counsel. Cannot you give me the exact words 
that he used ? 

Witness. Zo 1 have, I’ve a told ’ee. 

Judge (interposing). Listen to me, witness. 
He could not have said “ #e would give you ten 
shillings to say nothing about it”; but “JZ will 
give you ten shillings.” 

Witness. He zaid nothing about your lord- 
ship. If a zaid anything about your lordship, 
I never heerd ’un. And if there was a third 
person present I never zeed ’un. 
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The cross-examination on this point was 
abandoned. 


I repeated this tale to Cornelius and 
Tobias as we lay at anchor that evening 
in Troy harbour. At the close Cornelius 
was silent. Tobias turned one or two 
points of the anecdote over in his mouth, 
and finally said, ‘‘ Well, but he was right, 
all the same”; and with that went off to 
trim the Memory’s lamp. It was the hour 
when ships hang out their lights, and 
at Lanteglos Church, up the creek, the 
ringers begin their evening practice. Their 
chimes travelled softly down the water to 
our anchorage; and if I chose to take 
them as rung in special welcome for me, 
was I not he who nightly for six months 
had paused by the railings of the Green 
Park, and, in the lights of Westminster, 
across its dark interval, looked for the 
harbour lights of home ? 
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, on curious waifs and strays of 
recollection come safe down the 
stream of years, where so many more mo- 
mentous things have been sucked down in 
the whirling eddies! What trivialities 
usurp the immortality of weighty feelings ! 
What idiotic combinations and associa- 
tions of thought are indelibly imprinted 
on our memories, and come upon us with 
sickening inevitableness whenever the 
train of thought that led to them is 
touched again! 

When a man is drowning, it is generally 
supposed, the whole of his past life rises 
before him in a flash of vision. Is this 
the fact, or a poetical exaggeration? I 
have never been drowned myself, nor am 
I intimate with any one who has; but, 
arguing by analogy, I should say that the 
foundation for the conventional belief is 
simply that in the moment of drowning a 
number of utterly trivial circumstances are 
recalled to the mind ; and if resuscitated, 
the drowning person probably assumes 
that the rest of his life made part of the 
vision or recollection ; which I take leave 
very deliberately to doubt. No doubt, 
when awaking to the pleasing conscious- 
ness.of hot bricks and brandy-and-water, 
the patient likes to believe that he saw all 
his past life in its true colours as he lost 
consciousness, and made any amount of 
good resolutions—but is that the fact? 
We are all of us unconscious humbugs, 
and some of us conscious humbugs as 
well. 

RECOLLECTIONS of childhood, too—what 
capricious and inconsequent visions are 
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these, if we will but honestly picture what 
presents itself naturally! My own child- 
hood, as I look back on it, seems to me 
to be dominated by the presence of rail- 





‘* 1 WONDER IF ANY OF THEM REMEMBER THE 
BOY WHO HUNG ROUND AND ASKED QUESTIONS?” 


ways. My earliest recollections are of a 
long garden, with a fountain about the 
centre, and at the end a little summer- 











house, outside which the ground sloped 
rapidly away towards a valley. Down 
in the valley was a railway—a junction, 
indeed ; and there was (or so I seem to 
remember) a little window in the summer- 
house through which a view of valley and 
trains could be obtained. I remember 
having a dim uneasy feeling that there 
was or might be something wrong in 
watching the trains on Sunday from that 
summer-house. Infantile consciences are 
tender. I remember visits to the house of 
a friend, with a fascinating brass model 
locomotive on a shelf, and a real railway 
outside at the bottom of the garden ; also 
sundry trips by train, and a wild dream 
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different engines. We children knew all 
the engines and their drivers by sight, and 
had nicknames for each one, born of 
the characteristics of themselves or their 
engines. We composed stories and 
poems concerning these semi-mythical 
beings ; we hung round the platforms 
and gazed at them, till one day one of the 
heroes offered to take me on his engine 
to the engine-house, a delightful dingy 
building, half a mile down the line, at a 
place where an entrancing path crawled 
under the line, and the engines thundered 
over your heads as you walked under, 
and shot cinders at you between the great 
beams. I remember with what keen 














‘1 THINK I COULD DRAW THAT STATION WITH FAIR ACCURACY NOW.” 


ensuing on the same, a dream that must 
have recurred more than once, in which I 
used to see railway trains, after their work 
was done, wheeling and twining like 
serpents in a wild dance at the bottom of 
a gigantic round valley. 





RAILWAYs were always my enthusiasm. 
As I grew older, I used each year to be 
taken to a seaside place where there was 
an extensive railway station. Pleasant 
were the sands and the rocks; but I 
think the railway station was dearer than 
even these. There was always something 
going on, some shunting, the arrival or 
departure of passenger and goods trains, 
the reappearance at regular times of 





interest we children watched the nearest 
approach to an accident we ever saw 
—when a shunting engine caught some 
trucks that had not been set far enough 
beyond the points, and wrenched them 
off the line. I remember exactly how the 
offending engine hurried off to some un- 
known parts and returned with a truck 
laden with big wooden levers ; and how 
then a gang of men propped and forced 
the trucks on to the line again. 





I REMEMBER, too, how one spacious 
platform was set apart usually for ticket- 
taking—each train skimming it, before 
proceeding to another to deposit its load. 
Only the ‘‘ cheap trip” trains spilt their 
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passengers here, and there was a special 
door in the station wall out of which the 
human tide poured exactly like dirty water 
rushing from a spout. It seems to me 
that I was far more observant in those 
days than I am now. I saw things then 
and remembered them. I think I could 
draw that station with fair accuracy now, 
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as I used to see it; and it is a quarter of 
acentury since I saw it last. 





To this day some of the old glamour 
endures. I always enjoy a long railway 
journey, if on a strange railway. Brad- 
shaw is to me a fascinating work; I can 
plan out trips and arrange for connections 


and find the shortest route from point to 
point with the keenest interest. But 
knowledge has killed the poetry and 
romance of childhood. No longer do 
trains come from the unknown and depart 
thither again. One can—with trouble— 
find out all about the career of any train. 
To me, as a child, the train was known 





















‘*AND THERE WAS A SPECIAL DOOR IN THE STATION WALL OUT OF WHICH THE 
HUMAN TIDE POURED EXACTLY LIKE DIRTY WATER FROM A SPOUT.” 


by its engine-driver and its engine, and 
not by a mere time in a book. There 
was a particular piece of shunting per- 
formed at a certain time every day in 
which one engine (driven by our hero of 
the station) tilted at another engine 


standing still, and halted with the buffers 
only a yard apart before dashing away 
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on another line. 1 saw this many times, 
yet it never failed to impress me. I think 
it would thrill me even now. 





THERE was a pleasing lack of uniformity 
among the engines of a quarter of a 
century ago. They were not all of the same 
colour, or size, or shape—not all reduc- 
ible to two or three models. There was 
the neat, dapper, green passenger loco- 
motive ; the big, slow, black giant of the 
goods train; the dwarf that did the 
shunting ; there were varieties in note of 
whistle, and even of exhaust steam. 
Some decrepit engines sighed and 
rattled ; and it seemed that the character 
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‘*IT WOULD BE SO EASY FOR A MURDERER TO 
STEAL UP BEHIND ME.” 


of the engine had passed also into its 
driver. The asthmatic machine had a 
consumptive guide; the smart engine 
had a handsome helmsman—clean, alas! 
he could not be. 





AT home in London the same romance of 
railways pursued me. Often in the stilly 
night, from my lofty window, I could hear 
the trains wailing through the mist, far out 
over the Essex marshes. Then by day, 
a favourite walk led to a certain signal- 
man’s house on the embankment, with a 
crossing near it. It was delightful to 
lounge on the little’ balcony, a yard from 
the rail, as it seemed, and watch the trains 
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roar past, and chat with the signalman’s 
family. They were used to it, they said; 
they slept soundly through the rush and 
earthquake of every ten minutes. | 
wonder what has become of them, and if 
any of them remember the little boy who 
hung round and asked questions ? 





THEN I used to build railways at home 
for myself, and scoop out laborious sidings 
of boards for my tin trains with leaden 
wheels. Now-a-days children have real 
little locomotives that steam along real 
little rails ; but I doubt whether they find 
as much satisfaction as we in our make- 
shifts. No clockwork steamer in a pond 
can give the keen delight of a semblance 
of a paddle-wheel boat, constructed of 
bricks, and just admitting of being pushed 
over the oil-cloth that simulated the sea 
without coming palpably topieces. Har- 
bours, railways, fortresses, all grew out 
of the magical boxes of bricks; lead 
soldiers furnished the population of all 
alike, for no child of any imagination 
would see the least incongruity in a rail- 
way porter charging with fixed bayonet 
down the platform; nor would the 
cabman, waiting for a fare, seem less 
for being harnessed to a 
cart many sizes too large for him, and 
for bestriding his horse in a cuirass and 
helmet and brandishing a sword—though 
the latter, indeed, if judiciously bent, 
would simulate a whip with gratifying 
completeness. 





REMINISCENCES, reminiscences! I wish 
I were able to remember my daily business 
as well as I do that play-room, with its 
great cupboards, its staircase at the side 
down to the lumber-room, and its cistern- 
pipes that moaned, and gurgled, and 
uttered strange sounds. I never could feel 
quite sure that something terrible might 
not have its ambush below, and creep up 
stealthily. To be sure, the dining-room 
was within a step, where was company 
and light, and pictures; and the whole 
house was distressingly modern and un- 
usually comfortable. Yet I could never 
entirely get over a certain spectral appre- 


-hension in that dingy little room. It 


would be so easy for a murderer to steal 
up behind me while I sat alone at my 
lessons in the evening, and with a rusty 
bar from the lumber-room smash my head 
on my French grammar. To be sure, 
there was no special reason why any one 
should desire to murder me ; I was, to le 
sure, counted precocious, but the fact w is 
not generally: known among the crimir al 











“1 DO NOT THINK THAT WE ARE REALLY HAPPIER IN CHILDHOOD THAN IN LATER LIFE.” 
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classes at that time. But childhood does 
not reason with such accuracy, or pos- 
sibly I nursed my apprehensions because 
I knew them to be entirely baseless. 





I po not think that we are really happier 
in childhood than in later life. Our sor- 
rows are as real to us at the time as 


larger griefs now; I remember that 
imperfectly cooked rice-pudding once 
sickened me as few crimes now have 


power to do. The saving up of stinted 
pocket-money was more anxiety than 
now is the investment of a sum that to 
youthful minds would seem wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. A sharp word 
from an elder brother or sister could 
poison existence—for a day—far more 
effectually than now can the most slashing 
of criticisms. A trifling harshness or in- 
justice would drive an imaginative child to 
(purely theatrical) murder or suicide. 





ANOTHER characteristic of my childhood 
was the power of seeing pictures with my 
eyes shut while awake. I could not see 
what I wanted, as a rule; the visions 
blurred and blended in confusion. Yet I 
remember calling up with some vivid- 
ness a picture of a battle in which my 
side was defending the drawing-room 
windows and firing through the balcony 
railing at the enemy in the garden below. 
That was, in fact, the vision that had 
most coherence. 

Do our perceptions harden as we grow 
older? When I was a schoolboy I used 
to go and sit an hour on the stone steps 
of St. James’s Hall to get into the shilling 
seats for the Popular Concerts; a string 
quartet gave me the intensest of pleasure. 
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Now it is no such thing. Pictures used 
to haunt me—they haunt me not now. 
It is frightening at times to realise that 
the old avenues of delight are narrowing ; 
that Shelley ceases to be a revelation ; the 
early novels of Lytton become a weari- 





REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 


ness; and tales of adventure sink back 
often into bald and uninteresting penny- 
a-lining. It is a loss, though of immature 
power. \Je are graver, not necessarily 
sadder, and we are also wiser. Are we? 

















* the evening when all the visitors 
h 


ave left the Gardens, or the very 
latest are loitering gate-wards, the day 
really commences for a number of animals 
who during the hours of sunlight lie 
fast asleep in their boxes or covered up 
under the straw. They are most of 
them of small size. The larger beasts, 
upon whom the popularity of the Gardens 
depends, have generously consented to 
fall in with the ways of civilised humanity, 
and to be in evidence during the day. 
For one thing their meals are given to 
them in daylight, and for these they make 
a point of keeping awake. Besides, it is 
only between sunrise and sunset that 
crowds of people with rustling paper bags 
filled with broken buns, biscuits, and 
bread pass to and fro feeding everything 
indiscriminately, and in the hope of a 
share of these gifts all the bears, the 
thinoceroses and elephants, and many 
others decide to postpone slumber until 
nightfall, when the bag-bearers will have 
disappeared and all the fun of the day 
be over. 

It is then that some of the lesser folk 
climb down yawning from their boxes, and 
creep with blinking eyes out from under 
their bedding. Having assured them- 
selves that there is not too much light for 
them to see by, they perform their toilets, 
exchange sleepy sunset salutations, and 
make at once for their evening breakfasts 
of fruit, nuts, and biscuits. The racoons 
are out, pretty, gentle-mannered crea- 
tures, wearing spectacles, who snuffle in a 
friendly way as you pass, but there is a 
white one with queer pale eyes that take 
the reflection in turn of all the colours of 
the sunset sky, faint pink and blue, 
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yellow and gray, that snores most un- 
amiably at you. The ratels are trot- 
ting up and down their cages one behind 
the other as serious and purposeful as 
teachers hurrying to Sunday school, 
but one of them always spoils the effect 
by turning a somersault whenever it comes 
to a certain spot. For an hour at a time 
it will go backwards and forwards, 
and regularly, about twice in every min- 
ute, it turns head over heels on exactly 
the same spot. It will wear a bald spot 
on its head. The red and white flying 
squirrel, one of the most beautiful little 
animals imaginable, is awake, or nearly 
so, looking out with big drowsy eyes that 
cannot bear the light yet at its tempting 
tin of food—dates and cherries, pea-nuts 
and pieces of apple, plaintain, and bread. 
If it could be only given sufficient space for 
flight it would be one of the most inter- 
esting of our guestsin the Zoo, for the little 
creature sails from tree to tree supported 
by the membrane which stretches between 
its legs, launching itself upon the air with 
such unerring aim that it never fails to 
make the point it started for, and judging 
its initial velocity with such a nice pre- 
cision as never to fall short of or overshoot 
its mark. The “fat sand-rats”—what a 
name for a creature !—are all sociably 
nibbling a carrot, and in the next cage 
the vizcachas are grumbling as if they had 
got out on the wrong side of their beds, 
and making the most ridiculous hee- 
hawing noises conceivable, just like toy 
donkeys. The funniest sound I ever 
heard uttered by an animal was by a 
‘* native bear,” as they call the coala in 
Australia. We had caught one in the 
bush, and the small creature proceeded 
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to deplore its capture with absurd hee- 
haws that were mixed up with such in- 
describably comic groanings that, actually 
from immoderate laughter, we were unable 
for some time to carry our captive to the 
waggon. The chinchillas are all alert 
and busy breaking their fast, while mice 
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dainty gerbilles, like mice on stilts, hop 
happily about. 

The lynx has just got up and, with its 
face to the wall, is munching its meat in 
the corner. A queer beast like a magni- 
fied Manx cat, and is, in my opinion, the 
cleverest sportsman of all the four-footed 
quadrupeds ; as clever, indeed, as 
even the proverbial cart-load of 
monkeys. When! was in India | 
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entertained for several days a 
wandering mendicant, who went 
about the country begging with 
a lynx at the endof a string. 
The lynx was a wonder, for, in- 
credible as the statement may 
seem, it fed itself almost entirely 
upon—crows! Now to catch an 
Indian crow in any way is a 
] distinct exploit, but having caught 
y one, to catch a second would be 
considered, by those who know 
the Indian crow best, nothing 


PRETTY, GENTLE-MANNERED CREATURES, WEARING SPECTACLES. 


innumerable scuttle around and about 
them, apparently on the best of terms 
with the pretty fur-bearers. The hyrax 
sits whistling in a corner to encourage 
the kinkajou, who is climbing about his 
wires hand over hand like a _ woolly 
little imitation of a sailor. While the 





short of miraculous. Yet this beg- 
gar-man’s lynx caught crows every 
day, sometimes half-a-dozen in a morn- 
ing, and not always by the same 
trick. It knew several, and would alter- 
nate them very cleverly, filling up the 
intervals with tomfoolery, just as a 
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professor of sleight-of-hand throws the 
critical faculty of his audience off its 
balance, and gets it into good humour 
with itself, by interpolating nonsense and 
allowing the lookers-on to ‘‘ find out how 
it is done.” Sometimes it would pretend 
to be asleep and lie motionless by the 
side of a bone until the patience of the 
crows was exhausted and one of them 
ventured within reach, when of course it 
was all over with it. Or it would hold 
the end of its string in its mouth, pre- 
tending to be tied to the post, and run 
round and round keeping the string taut. 
The crows, thinking they knew the 
animal’s exact range and reach, would 
gradually come nearer and nearer to the 
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AS SERIOUS AND PURPOSEFUL AS TEACHERS HURRYING 


circle, but never venturing within it, 
when the lynx would suddenly fly off 
at a tangent into the middle of them. Or 
it would sham lameness and carry the 
bone about, dropping it at intervals and 
dragging itself painfully back to pick it 
up again. Every time it was dropped the 
crows of course darted at it, but they 
always did it once too often, for the lynx, 
magically recovering from its lameness, 
would pounce on the bird before it could 
pounce on the bone. To amuse the 
crows, and apparently for no other object, 
the lynx between whiles would give ex- 
hibitions of the most abandoned and 
senseless frivolity, tumble about head 
over heels, dance on its hind legs, stand 
on its head, roll over and over, do any- 
thing in fact just to interest the crows. 
As a fact these performances used to 
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fascinate and cxcite the birds in the most 
extraordinary way, and the lynx never 
had any difficulty when the spectators 
were absorbed in his proceedings and all 
shouting at it together to dash at and 
capture the nearest one. In all its per- 
formances, I ought to add, the lynx kept 
on hand a half-killed crow, whose miser- 
able outcries so affected its friends that 
they lost their heads, and thus gave the 
cool, calculating lynx all the odds in its 
favour that it wanted. The ‘ beggar,” 
I may further add, refused to sell his lynx. 
To return to the Zoo. 

The owls are now thinking of food and 
society, and though they will not be in 
full song until later, they are already 










































































TO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


attuning their voices. Now, too, the cranes 
lift up their trumpet-throats and cry to 
each other from paddock to paddock. 
And as you stand on the terrace there 
come from the Western Aviary strange 
voices, the imperative call of quails, the 
long-drawn and sweetly melancholy plaint 
of the sun-bittern, the rollicking, riotous 
laughter of the laughing jackass, and the 


melodious notes of the Australian 
‘magpie.” From the vultures’ cages 
you can hear the clamour of the 


‘* vociferous " sea-eagles, and, in befitting 
antiphony, the harsh screams of the 
cariamas in concert in the Eastern Aviary. 
Down below you the brown bears are 
moaning their hearts out, and away in the 
distance the lions, disturbed by some be- 
lated workman who is hurrying through, 
are roaring in their angriest mood. I never 
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hear the lions roar so finely as in the late 
evening. Perhaps it is some lingering 
relic of wild-life days, the inherited 
memory of old habits, when on waking 
up from the day’s sleep the lions come 
out and roar, just to let the world know 
that they are up. But if this be so, how 
illogical it is of lions in the Zoo to behave 
‘“*hereditarily.”. They keep awake most 
of the day and sleep most of the night, 
reversing the natural order of their lives 
to suit the times of their meals, and when 
they roar in the evenings now it is really 
their *‘ good-night ” to each other, instead 


AN INDIAN CROW. 


of, as it used to be with their fathers, their 
** good-day.” In some cases the captives 
in the Gardens have not given up their 
former hours of meals, and let the meat 
be put in when it may they do not touch 
it until twilight falls. 

The monkeys are all going to bed. They 
know there will be no more nuts or 
biscuits to-day, and they are making 
their arrangements for the night with 
commendable amiability, big and little 
cuddling together on their perches. Here 
and there some vicious old macaque or 
rhesus is dozing in solitary slumber ; but 
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as a rule the House has laid aside for the 
night all provocations to quarrel, and 
postponed its altercations till the morrow. 
But the lemur’s eyes are open to their 
widest and the ghostly little creatures are 
all moving about—beautiful animals all of 
them but with eerie, uncanny looks and 
ways—so stealthily that you might think 
they were doing wrong, and knew it; 
so silent that it seems as if there were 


abroad some criminal conspiracy of 
secrecy. 
But in the Parrot House there is a 


prodigious tumult. In their wild state 
they always made going to bed 
a particularly noisy function, and 
they keep up in captivity the 
good old customs of their fore- 
fathers. For one thing the ma- 
caws are of a clamorous kind, 
and they are still awake; and 
until the macaws go to sleep 
there is not much chance of 
repose for the rest. If you listen 
you will hear the kea’s cry, quite 
distinct from all the others, a 
keen,cruel cry befitting the dread- 
ful bird that makes them. For 
this is the fowl that eats the 
kidney-fat out of living sheep. It 
digs its way with the long 
terrible beak through the skin 
and flesh right to the kidneys, 
tears out and eats, while perched 
on the wretched animal’s back, 
all the fat that surrounds them, 
and then letting its victim go 
attacks another. In this way 
whole flocks of sheep that are 
pastured under the hills where 
the keas haunted have been lost 
and the pastures abandoned. 
Where the porcupines and swine 
dwell there is much activity, 
the creatures trotting in and out 
and snorting as if in_ restless 
expectation of release. This 
idea of escape appears to be very prevalent 
among the animals of the twilight, and as 
you go round there seems to be a wide- 
spread understanding that this night or 
never they are to be free. Of course 
it is the same every night. The porcupines 
are gnawing away for dear life at the iron 
bars, and one of them, who has lost a paw 
and apparently quite forgotten the fact, 
sits biting doggedly at a bar and regularly 
every few seconds lifting up its maimed 
leg and going through the motion of 
clawing at the place although the limb 
does not reach by several inches as far as 
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its owner thinks it does. The coypus are 
just as busy, filing away at the railings 
and tugging at the wire netting, and next 
















SOMETIMES HE WOULD PRETEND 


rO BE ASLEEP 


door thecopybara is hard at work trying to 
remove the brick-work of its house. Itis 
the same at the ‘* little mammals’ ” house 
where, in spite of most careful morning 
repairing of the damages of overnight, 
marmot and vizcachas and ratel occasion- 
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ally find their way out, but are always 
recaptured when hungrily, disconsolately 
reconnoitring from the outside the habita- 
tions they had been so _ thoughtlessly 
anxious toleave. The otters, too, have a 
secret forescaping, for once one was ‘found 
missing,” and after an exciting hunt was 
captured in the drain that leads into the 
Canal. 

So an hour passes. The workmen’s 
bell has rung and the Gardens are 
now empty, the lions are quiet, the bears 
asleep, all the big animals are at rest. 
The jackals are still barking, and with the 


AND LIE MOTIONLESS BY TIIE SIDE OF A BONE 


beavers it is high noon, but nothing 
larger is afoot. And as you go out it is 


all so still that you can hear the splash of 
the little dam-builders at work and the 
dream-broken coo of the Barbary dove in 
its nest among the Virginia creepers. 





THE ROCK OF RUBIES, AND THE QUARRY OF PEARLS. 


** Some ask’d me where the Rubies grew : 

And nothing I did say, 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 

Some ask’d how Pearls did grow, and where 
Then spoke I to my girl, 

To part her lips, and show me there 
The quarrelets of Pearl.” —HERRICK. 














LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS: 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


By ROBERT HUNTER. 


T is a happy accident that the largest 
square-garden in London lies on the 
threshold of the City and in the midst of 
densely crowded courts and alleys. From 
Wellington Street to Chancery Lane, 
there is at present no direct communi- 
cation, north and south, between the two 
great arteries of traffic, the Strand and 
Holborn. Consequently we have a region 
of short lengths of broad streets leading 
nowhere, and of narrow lanes and yet 
narrower passages winding through a 
maze of small tenements. In the broader 
streets the houses are used, partly at 


least, for wholesale trade and _ for 
manufactures pursued at home; _ the 
rest of the district carries on a brisk 


business in second-rate eatables, and 
teems with children. The air is close and 
malodorous, and the occasional glimpse 
of an interior is not inviting. Already 
one part of the district, to the east of 
Drury Lane, has been cleared as insani- 
tary, and is now occupied by lofty blocks 
of workmen’s dwellings. Another region, 
between Great Queen Street and Holborn, 
is pronounced by Mr. Charles Booth to be 
vicious and _ semi-criminal,—the only 
region of the kind in central London. In 
yet another spot flourishes Clare Market, 
hard by which is a_ slaughter-house. 
From this unsavoury district the persever- 
ing wayfarer, keeping steadily eastwards, 
will emerge, almost at any point, on 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The contrast could 
hardly be more _ striking. Squalid 
tenements are exchanged for lofty 
mansions, close streets for a broad road- 
way, and dirt and unsightliness for the 
trees and turf of a spacious garden. On 
one side of the Fields is the College of 
Surgeons. Onanother are Sir John Soane’s 
Museum and the Inns of Court Hotel. 
On the west is the interesting facade of 
Lindsey House, and other mementos of 
the genius of Inigo Jones ; at the north- 
west corner the huge pile of Newcastle 
House. On the east is the long wall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, over which rise the library 
and dining hall, and, further off, the long 





line of Stone Buildings. Within, the 
gardens are broad gravel walks and wide 
stretches of turf swept by the boughs of 
some of the finest plane trees in London. 
In summer, when these trees are clothed 
in their broad bright leaves, only the top- 
most stories of one or two of the highest 
houses can be seen from the centre of the 
Square. The din of London is hushed, 
and we may well forget that four millions 
of people are close-packed around us. 

We have said that London is fortunate 
in possessing this large garden in its 
midst. But at present it puts its posses- 
sion to strange uses. While the alleys 
and courts of Clare Market and Drury 
Lane teem with young life, while the 
road-ways of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and its 
approaches—even the court-yards of its 
stately houses—are covered in holiday 
times by playing children, the gardens 
themselves are almost deserted. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, we all know, isthe haunt of 
lawyers. Here between ten and six the 
wheels of the law are set rolling by many 
a clever head and busy hand. But 
between five and six there is a general 
exodus. The householders of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields do not live there ; for them it 
is a place of work and nothing else. 
During the day they are too busy to 
think of using their garden; in their 
leisure hours they are far away. A few 
bachelors may have chambers in the 
** entre-sol of the sparrows” ; the curators 
of the two museums, the manager of the 
hotel, may perhaps havea wife and family 
living in the Square. With these excep- 
tions the Square has no residents, and 
there is no one to be seen in the gardens. 
To supply a population for this beautiful 
pleasure-ground, keys are left for a 
substantial money payment to tradesmen 
in the neighbourhood, and a few nurse- 
maids with their charges are thus 
persuaded to enter the Square. But even 
this device produces small results, and 
it is scarcely a figure of speech to say 
that when the pavements and the curb- 
stones of the Square are full of children, 
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the garden is a desert. This strange 
state of things the London County 
Council wish to remedy by taking over 
the garden from its present owners and 
throwing it open to the public. The 
present ownership is peculiar and is the 
outcome of a history, which is not without 
interest to Londoners. 

In old sketch plans of St. Giles’s, we 
find on the site of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
a considerable open space marked 
Fikattesfeld, Fickets Fields, or Fichet’s 
Fields. It seems to have had some con- 
nection with the Templars, who perhaps 
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seems to have furnished the plan of a 
square of great size and beauty, and who 
actually designed some at least af the 
houses on the west side of the present 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Unfortunately 
private interests prevented the full 
execution of his scheme,—a result which 
leads Mr. Stowe to indulge in the follow- 
ing reflections : 


“From the Terras in Lincoln’s Inn Gardens 
we have a prospect of one of the largest and 
most beautiful squares in Europe; originally 
laid out by the masterly hand of Inigo Jones, 
and intended to have been built all in the same 
style and taste; but, by the miscar- 
riage of this and many other such 
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noble designs, there is too much 
reason to believe that England will 
never be able to produce people of 
taste enough to be of the same mind 
or unite their sentiments for the 
public ornament and reputation.” 
There seem, indeed, to have 
been repeated attempts to en- 
croach upon the open area of 
Inigo Jones’ Square. Fortun- 
ately a powerful opponent to the 
ruthless impulses of private 
aggrandizement arose in the 
| Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
| advanced a claim which we fear 
would be scouted by the law of 
the present day. They alleged 
that they ‘‘ were interested in 
the benefit and advantage of the 
prospect and air ” of the Fields ; 
and upon this intimation the ag- 
gressors speedily came to terms. 
Building, as yet, was confined 
to the houses on the west side, 
and the commencement of rows 
on the north and south sides; 
| the owners proposed to continue 
these rows eastward towards the 
wall of Lincoln’s Inn. To this 
the Benchers had no objection 











used it as a tilting ground. In 1376, we 
are told, it was a place of resort for 
walking and sports of various kinds, and 
was especially used by the clerks of 
Chancery, and apprentices and students 
of the law.' This use continued till the 
time of James I., when a Commission was 
issued to Lord Chancellor Bacon and 
other distinguished persons to ascertain 
how far the Fields might be built on. The 
Commission was assisted by the celebrated 
Inigo Jones, the King’s architect, who 


1 See a petition to Parliament quoted in Clinch’s 
loomsbury and St. Giles’s, p. 86 


ca f 
if the rest of Cup Field (the then 
name of the greater part of the 
present Square) were beautified and 


adorned and kept free of further build- 
ings. And accordingly on the 19th of 
June, 1657, the following quaintly worded 
provisions were agreed to:— 


“First, that the two rows or ranges intended 
to be built as aforesaid should have equal pro- 
portion in front, height, breadth, strength, 
and beauty with Portugal Row, or in a more 
firm or beautiful manner ; also that there should 
be forty feet by the standard distance between 
each of the two rows or ranges of building and 
Lincoln’s Inn wall ; also that all the rest and 
residue of the field should within two years 
then next, at the costs and charges of the 

















owners, be levelled, planed, and cast into grass 
plots and gravel walks of convenient breadth, 
railed all along on each side, and set with rows 
of trees, according to a plot or model thereto 
annexed ; and that for the future no building, 
other than the said two rows or ranges, should 
be erected upon the said field or any part there- 
of (except one water house in the middle of the 
said field, which should not cover in proportion 
the breadth of ten yards square) ; also that the 
owners should at their charges build and set up 
in the middle of the said wall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
a large pair of gates and freestone stairs, with a 
fair and easy descent out of the walls beitonging 
to the said Society into the said field, for the 
use and conveniency of the students of the 
Society.” 


To secure that this detailed arrangement 
should be carried out, the owners sold to 
the Benchers all the Field except the sites of 
the proposed rows of houses, and the 
Benchers in return leased the same area 
to the former owners for goo years, with 
a proviso that the lease should be void 
and the Benchers might take possession, 
if any building took place contrary to the 
agreement. 

If the London of Charles II. had been 
watched and warded as it is now, the 
arrangement between the Benchers and 
their neighbours would no doubt have had 
the result of securing a charming open 
space to the public use. Open grass 
plots and broad walks between rows of 
trees, connected with the gardens of 
Lincoln’s Inn by a handsome flight of 
steps, would have furnished a pleasant 
lounge for the learning and fashion of 
those days, and an invaluable place of 
recreation to the densely packed popula- 
tion of Clare Market and Drury Lane of 
our owntime. Unfortunately Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields were neglected. The houses 
allowed by the Benchers were built, and 
Cup Field, which was to be henceforth 
kept free of buildings, was railed off from 
the adjacent Pursfield. But whether the 
owners carried out their agreement to 
plant and lay out Cup Field and to build 
steps into Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, seems 
doubtful. Mr. Pepys speaks of a visit to 
the walks then being laid out at Lincoln’s 
Inn ; but it is uncertain whether he refers 
to the Fields or the Benchers’ own garden. 
Possibly for a time the Square was well 
kept; at any rate it attracted distin- 
guished residents. In the time of 
Charles II. Lord Bristol and Pepys’ 
patron, Lord Sandwich, lived in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, while Lindsey (afterwards 
Ancaster) House, the handsome building 
still to be noticed in the middle of the 
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west side of the Fields, had but recently 
been vacated by the Berties, Earls of 
Lindsey and Dukes of Ancaster. In 
Great Queen Street, hard by, lived Lord 
Chancellor Finch, from whom in 
November, 1677, a notorious thief, one 
Thomas Sadler, stole his mace and purse 
of office. Another notable resident was 
the dissolute Earl of Rochester, who tells 
a correspondent :—‘‘If you write to me, 
direct to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the house 
next to the Duke’s Play-house in Portugal 
Row ; there lives your humble servant.” 
The play-house here referred to stood on 
the site of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and was originally atennis-court. It was 
converted into a theatre for Sir Wiliam 
Davenant, who opened it in 1662 with his 
operatic ‘* Siege of Rhodes,” when regular 
scenery was, it is said, first introduced 
upon the English stage. Here Pepys saw 
‘*a mighty company of citizens, ordinary 
*prentices and mean people in the pit.” 
But the theatre was equally patronized by 
the quality, for on another occasion Mr. 
Pepys records ‘‘ how it went against my 
heart to go away from the very door ot 
the Duke’s Play-house, and my Lady 
Castelmain’s coach and many great 
coaches there to see ‘The Siege of 
Rhodes’.” Indeed throughout Mr. Pepys’ 
time the Duke’s theatre divided the 
honours with the King’s theatre in Covent 
Garden, sometimes boasting the better 
company of actors. Nell Gwynne seems 
to have made her début at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, though she after- 
wards joined the King’s Company ; and 
for many years Betterton was the main- 
stay of the house. During Queen Anne’s 
reign its boards were trod by the 
famous Quin ; while still later it witnessed 
the unprecedented run of Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera for no less than sixty-two nights. 
It finally closed its doors in 1735. 

But Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the days of 
Charles II. witnessed other scenes than 
the assembling of ‘‘ great coaches” at the 
Duke’s Theatre. Onthe 24th of March, 
1668, Mr. Pepys found the Fields ‘‘ full of 
soldiers all in a body, and my Lord Craven 
commanding of them and riding up and 
down to give orders, like a madman.” 
The occasion of this warlike array was a 
tumult amongst the London apprentices, 
which it required all the energies of the 
guards and militia to put down, though 
there was no. serious fighting. Some 
fifteen years later the Fields were disgraced 
by the execution of Lord William 
Russell. So far as we know, this sad 
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scene is the only touch of high tragedy state of the Fields thirty years after 
connected with the history of the Fields, Lord William Russell’s execution is 
though disorder and low crime seem to’ graphically described by Gay in his 
have been common enough at the very TZvivia.} 





doors of the ministers and courtiers who “ Where Lincoln’s Inn’s wide space is railed 


resided in the Square. The existence of _around, — i 
a large space unlighted at night, and —o." with venturous step; there oft is 
unwarded at all times, brought ae eee The lurking thief, who while the daylight 
course of thieves and beggars. Lincoln’s shone, 


Inn ‘* rufflers” and ‘* mumpers” became 


, Made the walls echo with his begging tone. 
by-words—rufflers, a name given to 


That crutch, which late compassion moved, 


vagabonds who assumed the character of __ Shall wound 
old soldiers maimed in the revolutionary Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the 
wars, and mumpers, a term applicable to ground. 


beggars of all sorts and conditions. The 1 Published in January, 1716 
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tempted by the ‘ 
linkman’s call, 

Yet trust him not 
along the lonely 
wall : 

In the midway he’ll 
quench the flam- 
ing brand, 

And share the 
booty with the 
pilfering band.” 
This descrip- 

tion is echoed by 

the Act of Parlia- 
ment which the 
residents at last 
obtained to pro- 
tect themselves 
from the Alsatia 
at their doors. 
This Act, passed 
in 1735, pitifully 
relates that ‘‘ the 
said great Square 
now called Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields 
hath for some 
years past lain 
waste and in 
great disorder, 
whereby the 
same has become 

a receptacle for 

rubbish and nas- 

tiness of _ all 


sorts.” Nay, 
further, ** for 
want of proper 


fences to enclose 
the Fields great 
mischiefs have 
happened to 
many of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects 
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lawful occasions, 
several of whom 
have been killed, 
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and others laimed 
and hurt, by 
horses which have been from time to 
time aired and rode in the said Fields ; 
and by reason of the said Fields being kept 
open many wicked and disorderly persons 
have frequented and met together therein, 
using unlawful sports and games, and 
drawing in and enticing young persons 
into gaming, idleness, and other vicious 
courses; and vagabonds, common 


beggars, and other disorderly persons 
So bad indeed has the 


resort therein.” 


condition of the Fields become that the 
owners, proprietors, and inhabitants of 
the houses ‘‘ encompassing” the Fields 
‘cannot go to and from their respective 
habitations in the night season without 
danger!” Not unnaturally therefore 
these proprietors and inhabitants are 
‘* desirous to prevent any mischief for the 
future and to inclose clean repair and 
beautify the Fields in a graceful manner 
and are willing and desirous that an 
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adequate contribution may for that 
purpose be raised by and amongst 


” 


themselves. 

Upon this statement the Act under 
which Lincoln’s Inn Fields is now managed 
was obtained. In substance it was an Act 
to prevent nuisances; and inasmuch as 
there was then no public authority able to 
cope with nuisances, and no means of 
maintaining order in the Fields, so long 
as they lay open to the public, the Act 
authorised a certain degree of inclosure. 
It is a question, however, whether the 
total exclusion of the public was con- 
templated. The trustees are to direct 
how the Fields shall be inclosed, not 
against the public generally, but ‘ from 
all horses, coaches, carts and carriages,” 
while ways or passages are to he made 
or left open ‘‘for passengers, horses, 
coaches, carts, and carriages.” One or 
two ways for foot-passengers across 
the Square might have been reasonably 
expected; but the trustees—if not at 
first, eventually— excluded all persons 
whether on foot or otherwise from 
the whole Square, leaving only such a 
roadway round the outside as was 
necessary to give access to the houses. 
In point of fact the inhabitants of the 
Square obtained an Act to protect them- 
selves from nuisances, and they have used 
it so as to confer upon themselves the 
exclusive use of a spacious garden. Until 
the formation of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in 1855 the inhabitants had, 
indeed, to repair their own roadways. 
The Metropolis Management Act relieved 
them of this burden, while leaving them 
in undisturbed possession of their garden ; 
and the special rate fell from 2s. 6d. to 
about 6d. in the pound. 

But we must turn again for a moment 
to the social history of the Square. Inthe 
middle of the last century it was still the 
residence of a Prime Minister (the Duke 
of Newcastle), and a place (it appears 
from a provision in the Act) where 
foreign embassies were likely to be 
installed. The passing of the special Act 
no doubt made the Square still more 
popular. Gradually, however, the pale 
cast of the law overcame the district. 
In 1805 we find the Attorney-General 
of the day, Mr. Spencer Perceval, residing 
at No. 57, while about the same time 
Nos. 35 and 36 were dignified as the 
houses of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England (Lord Kenyon) and the distin- 
guished Whig advocate shortly to be 
made Lord Chancellor (Thomas Erskine). 
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But great lawyers, like Prime Ministers 
and men of fashion, moved westwards, 
and one by one the stately houses of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ceased to be homes, 
and became _ lawyers’ offices. For 
the last five and twenty years Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields has had no inhabitants in the 
ordinary sense. The occupants and 
ratepayers have been for all practical 
purposes the lawyers practising there. 
Their wives and children never set foot 
within the garden; and, to prevent 
absolute disuse, the trustees have to call 
in the nursemaids and babies of Holborn 
and the Strand. 

It is not surprising, then, that those who 
possess, but do not use, this charming 
garden should have been asked to admit 
others, to whom a garden is indeed a 
luxury. Some fifteen years since Miss 
Octavia Hill induced the trustees to allow 
the children from some of the crowded 
purlieus in Drury Lane to use the garden 
on one Saturday afternoon in the summer. 
This precedent has been intermittently 
followed, and from time to time the 
doors of Paradise are set ajar for other 
parties of children, duly policed by clergy- 
men or school-teachers. But, that the 
blessing may be fitly prized, the doors 
are promptly shut again, and Paradise 
becomes once more a desert. Any 
regular periodic admission, even of 
children under supervision, the trustees 
have declined to sanction. The Kyrle 
Society long ago proposed, that the gardens 
should be opened during the summer, 
after a stated hour in the evening and on 
Saturday afternoons ; and they offered to 
guarantee the expense of watch and 
ward. The trustees refused to entertain 
the proposal, on the ground that the Act 
under which they held office gave them 
no power to admit the public. The Kyrle 
Society, then applied (under the leadership 
of the Duke of Westminster) to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to arrange 
for a transfer of the garden from the 
trustees to the representatives of London. 
The occupants of the Square would in 
this case be relieved from the special rate 
levied for the maintenance of the garden, 
the expense of which would be charged on 
London at large. The trustees, however, 
informed the Board that they were not 
willing to negotiate for a transfer. More 
recently, the London County Council 
approached the trustees with the same 
inquiry, and were told that the trustees 
had no power of sale, and could not even 
consider the subject till Parliament had 
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empowered them to do so. The County 
Council then introduced a Bill to enable 
the trustees to make over the garden to 
the Council. Immediately the trustees 
called a meeting of the inhabitants, and 
headed an opposition to the transfer. 
Parliament was petitioned to reject the 
Bill; and a vigorous opposition was 
offered before the Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred. The Com- 
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grounds; but they accompanied their 
decision by the statement that ‘they 
would see with pleasure the opening of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Acting upon this 
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hint, the County Council will this year 
ask Parliament for power to take the 
Fields compulsorily, and to maintain them 
at the expense and for the benefit of 
London at large. 

Here then the question rests for the 
moment. The trustees, we may be sure, 
feel, though they will not publicly admit 
the consciousness, that Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields must be opened to the public. 
Their real object is, no doubt, to make 
money out of the opening. They 
claim for the owners of the houses 
in the Square a proprietary right in the 
garden, and they will make a hard fight 
to secure so-called compensation for the 
admission of the public to their preserve. 
The idea that there will be any actual 
annoyance to the most studious lawyer is 
absurd. Children do not congregate in 
‘* thousands ” in a place which is habitu- 
ally open to them. They come, but they 
do not come in dense crowds, and they 
behave quietly and reasonably. Red 
Lion Square has been open for some time ; 
it is rather drearily quiet. Who was ever 
inconvenienced by the shouting of children 
in the Embankment Gardens or in Leices- 
ter Square? In point of fact the children 
who now wander about the pavements 
and forecourts of the Square and look 
longingly at the trees and turf within, will 
be removed further than they are at 
present from the rooms in which family 
complications are being unravelled or 
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family estates tied up. But whether 
the landlords of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
are to have a profit on the opening 
of the garden, is not a question to be 
discussed here. We can only deal with 
the broad facts of the case. Originally, 
apparently, a place of public resort, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields were preserved from 
the clutches of the builder of the seven- 
teenth century by the public spirit of the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, in whom 
indeed the freehold of the garden still lies. 
For another hundred years the Fields were 
open to and used by the public, and they 
would have so remained to the present 
day had London been under any kind of 
governance in the days of the Stuarts and 
Georges. To obviate nuisances raising 
from the absence of a_ proper police 
the residents of the Square obtained 
powers which they have used so as to 
endow themselves with a private garden. 
This garden they do not use. A few 
tennis-players, a few nursemaids and 
perambulators, and an occasional party of 
children admitted out of office hours, have 
the exclusive enjoyment of an open space 
which is sorely needed by a crowded 
district of central London. In no other 
capital of Europe would such an anomaly 
be permitted. It is for the representatives 
of London to see that this beautiful city 
garden no longer remains sealed to the 
inhabitants of our huge metropolis. 
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PRopATIONER. 
< EBENSON 


‘* WHY DO YOU SEND ME AWAY LIKE THIS, THEN ?” 


T 11.25 P.M. Miss Waynfleete decided 
that she had done her duty. Lord 
Waynfleete had been giving a_ rather 
political dinner, and it had been followed 
by a very political ‘‘ At Home,” and his 
daughter had acted as hostess in her 
mother’s absence, had talked to a 
quantity of dull old gentlemen, and stood 
at the top of the stairs for an hour and a 
quarter, after which time she came to the 
conclusion that there were limits even to 
the duties demanded of the daughter of a 
Minister. Besides, Jim Arbuthnot had 
come to say good-bye to her, and she 
wanted to talk to him. 

There is no privacy so complete as the 
privacy surrounded by a crowd. One is 
girt about with a self-engrossed humanity 
that cuts one off from it and the whole 
world in the most complete manner possi- 
ble. So when Miss Waynfleete fled from 
the top of the stairs at 11.25 P.M., and 
found Jim, and made him find a couple of 


places in a deep window-seat, she talked 
to him quite confidentially. 

‘*So you really are going?” she said. 
‘* Well, you take my blessing with you, 
and I wish I was coming too.” 

‘* Come, then,” said Jim. 

‘‘Jim, don’t be foolish! When a 
woman says she wishes she was coming 
it means that she is not. You know that 
quite well.” 

‘What does she say 
coming then? 
not ?” 

‘* Yes, probably,” said Violet ; ‘‘ in fact 
she often does say so. But asa rule she 
says nothing. She just comes.” 

‘*That holds for a man as well,” 
Jim. ‘‘I’m sure JI don’t wish I 
going.” 

‘*That is precisely why it is good for 
you to go,” said Violet. ‘‘ You are much 
too fond of stopping in one place 

‘** And seeing one person,” 


when she is 
That she wishes she was 


said 
was 





put in Jim. 
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Violet flushed. 

‘It’s very silly of you to say those 
things,” she said. ‘‘ What is the good of 
going over all that again ?” 

‘* Why do you send me away like this, 
then?” 

**T don’t send you away,” 
only made the suggestion. 
lose anything by going. 
you your chance. 
—well, certain 


she said, ‘‘I 
You won't 
I simply gave 

I said you might say 
things—to me in a 
year’s time. I didn’t bind myself or com- 
mit you. You needn’t say them unless 
you like, and I needn’t say ‘ Yes’ unless I 
like.” 

Jim sat silent, until Violet found it un- 
bearable. 

‘*Oh, good gracious, don’t behave like 
that, Jim,” she said. ‘‘ I came to have a 
friendly little chat with you, and I can’t 
chat by myself. You've got to improve 
your mind, you’ve got to see the leaning 
tower of Pisa, and the Sistine Madonna, 
and the Acropolis, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. That will be very good for you. 
You will be a sort of Waring; every one 
will ask to-morrow or the next day what 
has happened to you, and I shall say that 
you've travelled East away.” 

‘* And some one will find me in Trieste 
harbour,” said Jim. 

‘It’s very easy to be Waring nowa- 
days,” said Violet, meditatively. ‘*‘ You’ve 
only got to do nothing in England for a few 
years except look rather distinguished, and 
then buy a ticket to Benares from Cook.” 

‘* Ah, but it’s not so easy to continue 
being Waring.” 

Violet leaned back with her arm on the 
open window sill. The light breeze just 
ruffied het hair, and in the darkness, for her 
face was turned towards the window, her 
features were faintly illuminated by the 
light from the street, and lamps of the fifty 
carriages waiting at the door. Her gray 
eyes looked almost black in the half-light, 
and her mouth seemed more serious than 
usual. 

‘*How stupid it is of one to travel, 
after all,” she said. ‘‘ One travels to see 
new people and different kinds of men. 
Any one with the least power of observa- 
tion need only walk about London to do 
that. What does one know about cab- 
men and newspaper boys, for instance? 
They are probably quite different from 
each other and from us.” 

** Cabmen all seem to me exactly alike,” 
said Jim. ‘‘ They all grumble if you give 


them sixpence more than their proper 
fare.” 
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‘* That just shows how superficial you 


are, as I’ve often told you,” said Violet. 
**You might just as well say that they 
were all alike because they all had noses, 
or that I was like you because we both 
had dinner every night.” 

‘* Well, shall I travel among the cab- 
men instead ?” said Jim. 

‘*No, because you'd be always telling 
them to come to 23, Cadogan Crescent. 
You wouldn’t get a new atmosphere that 
way.” 

‘*T don’t want a new atmosphere,” 
Jim. 

Violet groaned tragically. 

‘*You've said that before about two 
minutes ago,” she remarked, ‘‘ and I told 
you that it was because you didn’t want a 
new atmosphere that it was good for you 
to have one. If you didn’t feel that you 
wanted a new atmosphere, that would 
show that you weren’t narrow, and so you 
probably would not need one.” 

‘* What an unpleasant gospel,” 

** Oh, it’s not a gospel,” said she, ‘‘ it’s 
more like an epistle. It is good advice.” 

‘*] doubt whether it is one of the 
genuine epistles,” said Jim, ‘‘ there is no 
warrant for its authority.” 

Violet stared. 

‘*T am the warrant for its authority, I 
made it up myself.” 

‘*That’s just exactly what I mean,” 
said Jim ; ‘‘of course the fact that you 
made it is in its favour, but you have 
not got many generations of men to back 
you up. Your epistle hasn’t always been 
considered an epistle.” 

‘*Of course it hasn’t, Jim,” remarked 
she, ‘‘ or else I couldn’t have made it up 
myself. Besides, it is quite a new idea. 
People, especially English people, always 
seem to think that it is sufficient to 
know your own national anthem, 
whereas my point is that you ought to 
know all the national anthems.” 

**] don’t like any national anthem,” 
said Jim, ‘‘ not even our own. I 

‘‘That’s the third time you've said 
that,” interrupted Violet, ‘‘it’s just 
because you don’t like them that you are 
going to hear them. Besides, I don’t 
believe you’ve even heard them.” 

‘They haven’t got a national anthem 
in the Malay Peninsula,” said Jim. 

‘“Now you are getting ridiculous. 
Also, it’s time for you to go. Come, 
every one is clearing out. I will walk 
with you to the top of the stairs.” 

At the stairs she halted, and held out 
her hand. 


said 


said Jim. 











‘*AH, DON’T GO,” SHE SAID SUDDENLY. 


130. July, 1894. 
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‘* This is the last I see of you then? 
said Jim. 

‘* Yes. Positively the last appearance, 
till next year. Good-bye.” 

The staircase turned at right angles 
after eight or nthe steps, and Jim looked 
back at her once more. She was still 
standing where he had left her, and as 
their eyes met he paused. 

‘* Ah, don’t go,” she said suddenly. 

He came a step or two up. 

‘* Do you mean that ?” he said. 

Violet frowned. 

‘* No, of course I don’t. It was stupid 
of me to say it, and even stupider of you 
to ask if I meant it.” 

** What did you mean then?” 

‘** 1 meant I was sorry you were going,” 
she said. ‘‘] meant—lI meant nothing at 
all. Good-bye.” 

She turned from him again, and passed 
into one of the rooms without looking back. 


Violet was conscious of a strong sense 
of relief when she woke next morning 
and remembered that Jim was off. 
She liked him very much—most people 
did ; in fact she liked him more than most 
people. It had really been a very un- 
pleasant surprise to her when, a few 
weeks before, he had offered her his hand 
and his heart, for, to tell the truth, she 
was quite at a loss to know what to dowith 
them. His pleasant presence, his vague 
homage, was very grateful to her; but 
the idea of his constant presence and his 
particular homage was another matter. 
At the same time she was not sure about 
it ; she could not contemplate the constant 
presence of any man she knew with any- 
thing approaching rapture, and this dubit- 
able state of things had led her to propose, 
and him to accept,a compromise. The 
compromise was that he should not allude 
to the matter, either to herself or to any 
one else forthe present, and that she should 
preserve the same reticence. In the 
meantime was not this an obvious op- 
portunity for him to do his duty, and make 
himself acquainted with the fous et origo of 
his patrimony, to wit tea-plantations in 
Ceylon? He was already in his father’s 
business ; he would scon be the head of 
the firm. Incidentally, he could see the 
Sistine Madonna, Vesuvius, the Golden 
Horn, the leaning tower of Pisa, and, as 
Ceylon to the insular mind appeared to be 
near Siam, as many Siamese twins as 
possible, and the Malay Peninsula 
generally. Afterwards let him come 
back to England with an enlarged mind. 
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She was glad to find that she had com- 
mitted herself to nothing. All that she 
had said was that he would not lose by 
going away, which was quite true. If 
she had had to say ‘‘ Yes” or ‘*No” 
now, she would have said ‘‘No.” After 
a year, she felt, there was still the possi- 
bility of a ‘* No,” but there was also the 
possibility of a ‘‘ Yes.” The proposition 
that out of sight was out of mind seemed 
quite counterbalanced by an_ equally 
strongly supported theory that absence 
made the heart grow fonder. 

But though her line of conduct was so 
clear to herself, it throws no discredit 
upon Jim’s astuteness that it was not 
quite so clear to him. He recognised her 
right to send him actually or virtually 
away for a year, but he did not allow any 
more than she did for the force of cir- 
cumstances, which it would be idle to 
suppose would not intervene. But the 
11 A.M. train from Victoria whirled him 
away next morning through the hop- 
gardens and clustering villages of Kent, 
and he began a letter to Violet as soon as 
he got on the boat, which he put hastily 
away at the distance of two or three miles 
from Dover pier. 

The season danced to its close, and 
though to Jim there was only one Violet, 
to Violet there seemed to be many Jims. 
It was only her second season in London, 
but the Jims were quite remarkably 
numerous. They played a sort of ‘‘ old 
maid” with each other, and in process of 
time they had all, so to speak, paired 
themselves out, until there was only one 
left. He came to stay with them in 
October in Norfolk, and enjoyed himself 
very much. Violet was extremely nice 
to him. 

One morning it was very wet, and 
Violet found herself hoping that they 
would not go out shooting. But Lord 
Waynfleete protested roundly that it was 
just going to clear, and they went. The 
post had been very late that morning, 
and the letters did not arrive till after 
they had set out. Violet had only one, 
with aforeign stamp. She was beginning 
to hate foreign stamps. 

Jim had gone southwards from Germany 
in September, and he wrote from Ceylon, 
where he had just arrived. Colombo was 
a picturesque town, but dirty; tea- 
plantations were pretty to look at, and 
they all seemed very flourishing. His 
mind, he supposed, was being very much 
enlarged, but he couldn’t tell. Finally, 
by the time this reached her it would be 
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near the end of October, and May would 
see him back in England. 

His letters grew more and more dis- 
tasteful to her. What did she care about 
Colombo and the tea-plantations ?_ What, 
above all, did she care —— 

Lady Waynfleete came rustling in. 

** Ah, there you are, dear,” she said, ‘* I 
was just going to ask you—why, what’s 
the matter, Violet ?” 

Violet was tearing the letter she had 
just received into little bits. Her forehead 
was gathered into an unmistakable frown, 
but the corners of her mouth ‘‘ looked 
sorry.” 

‘*What’s the matter Vi?” asked her 
mother again, sitting down by her. 

Violet looked up. 

‘*It’s nothing. 
help me.” 

‘*Won’t you let me try, dear? If I 
can’t help you, you are none the worse, 
and if I can, well, so much the better.” 

‘* But I promised I wouldn’t tell any one.’ 

Lady Waynfleete caught sight of the 
envelope on the floor. 

‘* Violet, I always fancied last summer 
that there was something between you and 
Jim Arbuthnot. Is that it ?”’ 

‘* Well, you have guessed half, so you 
may as well know all. Yes, there was: 
and I told him that he might ask me 
again ina year. He is so stupid about it. 
It’s very selfish of him. He might make 
it easier for me to tell him what I shall 
have to tell him.” 

Lady Waynfleete felt very much in her 
element. She was fond of giving advice, 
which resembled Turner’s pictures, being 
hazy, but brilliantly coloured. 

‘*I’m so glad you told me, dear,” she 
said, ‘‘ though I think I really had guessed 
it all. But it was very sweet and dear of 
you to tell me. Itis a very momentous 
time for you. I often think that our 
moral decisions are just as complicated as 
our mental decisions, whereas they ought 
to be so simple. Right is right, and 
wrong is wrong, and if you love a man 
you love him, and if you don’t of course 
you couldn’t possibly marry him. It 
sounds so simple when it is all stated. 
But it is not so simple to state it in one 
given instance, is it?” 

‘* Well?” said Violet doubtfully. 

‘* Well, dear, it is all just comprised in 
that. When you have to decide you may 
be sure that your moral vision will be 
quite clear. When the crisis comes we 
are prepared for it. Before it comes we 
never are. Bless you, darling!” 


At least you couldn't 
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Lady Waynfleete beamed delightedly on 
her, in the proud consciousness of having 
put the matter in a brilliant and lucid 
light. She had stated undeniable truths 
which bore directly on the question in 
point. Who can do more? 

The letter and its subsequent fate had 
spoiled Violet’s day. She was quite clear 
that she was sorry that she had torn it 
up, but what was not so obvious was 
why she had torn it up. The fact that a 
traveller in foreign lands had written her 
a few lines about Colombo, and a few 
lines about tea-plantations, and a short 
description of a thunderstorm in the Red 
Sea was surely no reason at all. She 
disliked, as most moderately intelligent 
people do, books of travels concerning 
countries which she had never seen, but 
the only redeeming feature about such 
books was exactly that for which this 
letter had been conspicuous. If she had 
been obliged to read a book of travels she 
would have hailed the thunderstorm in 
the Red Sea with delight; and that Jim 
should write in the travel-book style had 
been entailed on him byherself. She had 
told him to write, and she had forbidden 
him to write on intimate subjects. Per- 
haps the letter was distasteful to her not 
for what it held but because it lacked 
something else. And when her mother 
had gone she collected the fragments and 
put them back in the envelope. 

Even the return of the shooting party 
at lunch time, who had despaired of Lord 
Waynfleete’s cheerful prophecies being 
fulfilled within any reasonable length ot 
time, did not console her. She had 
thought her decision so certain; she had 
been quite willing to be as sorry as 
possible for Jim in anticipation, but 
second-hand emotions of that sort are 
comparatively cheap. Her indecision was 
what weighed on her mind so heavily; 
why, if she had felt so certain what her 
answer would be, had she either torn his 
letter up, or collected the fragments after- 
wards? She found that it did not satisfy 
her in the least to assure herself that she 
had torn his letter up because she was 
bored with thunderstorms in the Red Sea, 
or that she had collected the pieces after- 
wards because she had concluded that 
such thunderstorms were not so unin- 
teresting as she had at first thought them. 
A merely uninteresting subject would not 
have warranted either the one treatment 
or the other. 

The suppositious Jim did not seem 
to mind the villainous weather. He 
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sat some time over coffee after lunch, 
and Violet found herself thinking that 
men ought to take themselves off as soon 
as lunch was over, and smoke or sleep, 
or do whatever men did on rainy after- 
noons. But Lord Barwell appeared to 
think that men ought to make themselves 
agreeable in some way on such occasions, 
and waited for orders. He was conscious 
in a good-natured and uncritical manner 
that Violet was not quite so cordial as 
usual, but he put this down to the bad 
weather, to the fact that her cat had been 
shot that morning in the covers before it 
had been recognised—and a cat in the 
covers, he reflected, ought to be shot, 
under any circumstances—to any trivial 
cause which may vex a feminine mind. 

‘* We were all so dreadfully sorry,” he 
said, ‘‘ when Lord Waynfleete said it was 
your cat. The keeper was standing next 
Buxton, and I heard him say, ‘ Kill that 
cat, sir,’ and no one had any idea it was 
yours.” 

Violet roused herself. ‘‘ Poor beastie,” 
she said, ‘*‘ it was its own fault, I’m afraid. 
It was always going poaching.” 

Clearly it was not the cat. 

‘*It was no use going on after lunch,” 
he said, ‘‘just look at the weather, isn’t 
it awful ?” 

**Oh, 1 rather like this sort of day 
now and then,” said she. ‘‘It is so nice 
and cosy in the house when it’s raining 
like that outside. They do know how 
to keep houses warm in England.” 

She drew her chair a few inches nearer 
the fire, and drove the poker among the 
great logs burning in the open grate. 

‘*}]sn’t that nice?” she continued; ‘*look 
at the sparks roaring up the chimney. 
Oh, I’m so glad I’m in England on a day 
like this!” 

‘*T hate an English winter,” said Lord 
Barwell. ‘‘I spent a winter in India one 
year, and it was simply delicious.” 

‘*Do you know Ceylon at all?” 


‘*Oh yes, I’ve been there. It’s a dull 
place.” 

‘**So I should think. Were you ever in 
Colombo ?” 

‘* Yes, I passed through it. It’s pic- 
turesque, but rather dirty. However, 


some dirt is picturesque.” 

‘* It’s not picturesque because it’s dirty,” 
remarked Violet; ‘‘it would be just as 
picturesque if it was clean.” 

‘**Yes, perhaps it would. All the same 
you do not get that particular sort of 
picturesqueness in clean places.” 

Violet stood up. 
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‘*That’s a horrid doctrine,” she said, 
‘*and I don’t believe it. Did you go to 
the tea-plantations ? ” she asked suddenly. 

With the best intentions in the world 
Lord Barwell was rather surprised. 

‘*Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘ they are pretty, 
but not picturesque. Neither are they 
dirty.” 

Violet had lit a long cedar wood spill, 
and was watching it burn with intense 
interest. 

‘*Ah yes, that must be so nice,” she 
said appreciatively, ‘‘ so much nicer than 
the picturesque dirt.” 

There was a short silence, and the spill 
burned itself out. Then Violet looked 
up, as if she had just become aware of the 
presence of the people. She broke out 
into a light laugh. ‘* Why do we waste 
this delicious rainy afternoon in doing 
nothing,” she said, ‘‘ and in talking about 
Colombo, or whatever th place is ? What 
shall we do? It’s not thiee yet, and there 
are five and a half hours to dinner. What 
shall we do? Let’s amuse ourselves 
somehow. Let’s have chataites. You 
shall be the beast, Lord Barwell, and I’ll 
be beauty. Or the other way round if 
you like. Probably you want to smoke.” 

‘*That’s being the beast,” remarl.ed 
Lord Barwell. ‘‘What does beauty do 
with herself meanwhile ? ” 

‘Oh, beauty usually smokes too, I 
notice,” said Violet, ‘‘ so I sha’n’t do for 
beauty, because I never smoke. I think 
it’s beastly—you understand—to smoke.” 

Lord Waynfleete put down the Zimes. 

‘*] knew it was going to be fine,” he 
remarked at random. 

‘*Then you just knew wrong,” said 
Violet. ‘‘ Dear old father, you are awfully 
wise in your own lines, but you really know 
nothing at all about the weather. Look 
at it.” 

‘* Well, it’s a clearing shower,” said 
he. 
‘* Very good, dear father; then if you 
go and get a stick and a straw hat it will 
be nice and fine by that time, and we’ll 
send you out your tea on tothe lawn. You 
must sit in the very middle of the lawn 
you know, where you will get the mellow 
autumn sun. It will be excessively 
mellow.” 


During the winter Lady Waynfleete 
had several opportunities of impressing 
on Violet, in the vaguest yet most 
brilliant colours, her duty as the only 
child of her father. The one thing that 
can be said for advice of this nature is 
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that it is never without its effect. It 
may, it is true, drive the recipient in the 
diametrically opposite direction, or it 
may lead him in the way he is meant 
to go, but at any rate it will produce 
the one effect or the other. It never 
produces no effect. In Violet’s case, it 
so happened that her mother’s wholly 
sincere wishes drove her to just the 
opposite conclusions, but exactly why 
they had this effect rather than the other 
is a subtlety of too intimate a nature to 
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is only right that you should be told what ~ 
you cannot know of yourself. Ah, dear 
me, yes!” 

Lady Waynfleete paused a moment, and 
looked out on to the yellow London fog, 
which was just beginning to drift a little. 
Lord Waynfleete had come up to London 
early in February, and his wife and 
daughter had come with him. Lord 
Barwell was also in town, having sud- 
denly discovered, apparently, that his 
duties as a legislator in the Upper House 


a 
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WHEN A HANSOM STOPPED AT THE HOUSE. 


discuss lightly. One can only give Lady 
Waynfleete’s advice as it was given. 

‘* T often think of your future, darling,” 
she said one day, when Lord Barwell 
loomed more imminently than usual, 
‘Sand I wonder, oh, I wonder what it 
will be. Happiness, of course, is the 
one thing I desire for you, but I cannot 
help wondering what form that happiness 
will take. Of course your own heart will 
guide you, absolutely and entirely, but it 





demanded his presence. After all he was 
the best judge of such matters. 

- The London fog produced inspiration in 
Lady Waynfleete, and she continued— 
she had been reading (none that 
morning : 


‘* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, and 


so on,” she said, ‘‘of course it is per- 
fectly true they lead to sovereign power, 
but as Tennyson says that comes all by 
What you have to 


itself, uncalled for. 
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decide is where you are most likely really 
to know yourself. And the more oppor- 
tunities you have, the more you can test 
yourself and so know yourself.” 

‘*T don’t quite know what you mean by 
opportunities,” she said. 

‘Dear child, the opportunities which 
only a position of this sort x 

‘* Of what sort ?” asked Violet, brought 
to bay. 

‘‘The position which is yours both by 
birth and position and wealth, dear,” said 
her mother. ‘‘The position you will 
naturally have as your father’s daughter 
and only child.” 

Violet flushed angrily. 

‘* Yes, I think I see what you mean,” 
she said. ‘‘ Look, the fog is clearing 
rapidly. If you will let me, I shall order 
the carriage; I’ve got a lot of things to 
do.” 

‘‘Lord Barwell is coming to tea,” said 
her mother. ‘‘I suppose you will be in 
by five.” 

‘“‘T am going to tea with Milly Cor- 
nish,” said Violet, ‘‘I’m afraid I shall 
hardly be back. Never mind, I dare say 
Lord Barwell will be looking in again 
soon.” 

One evening towards the end of May 
Violet was sitting in her mother’s room 
after tea, not being quite able to make 
up her mind whether to go out or not; 
summer had begun early, and a leaden 
heat-laden sky brooded over the town. 
A little while before Lord Barwell had 
said to her what he had been wanting to 
say for so long, and he had received his 
answer. In this state of affairs Violet 
felt it a relief to be alone, for her mother 
was not very cordial. She was willing to 
admit all the hundred good points in Lord 
Barwell, but this did not affect the grand 
impossibility. 

Sk2 was looking out of the window, 
taking unconscious note of the people 
and carriages passing, when a hansom 
stopped at the house. A moment after- 
wards Violet was standing in the middle 
of the room, facing the door, and waiting 
for the footman to announce somebody. 
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She was not thinking consciously, but 
she was conscious of feeling acutely. 

‘*Mr. Arbuthnot is here, miss,” said 
the man. 

‘“Yes, I will see him, show him up 
here.” 

Violet continued to stand just where 
she was, and in process of time she was 
left alone with Jim. She did not advance 
to meet him, and he stood opposite her 
near the door. 

‘*So you have come back,” she said at 
length. 

‘* Yes, have I done wrong ?” 

Violet looked up for the first time, and 
the absurdity of the situation suddenly 
struck her. 

‘Why should we stand here like two 
gate-posts?” she said. ‘‘ Let’s sit down. 
Have you seen any Siamese twins?” 

‘*No, there weren’t any,” said Jim 
gravely. ‘I inquired particularly. And 
the leaning tower of Pisa doesn’t lean so 
much as I hoped it would.” 

‘* Where have you come from last ?” 

‘*From India, by P. and O. India 
is an abominable place. I think I men- 
tioned that in my letter.” 

‘* Yes, your letters were very uniform 
and instructive. I quite feel as if I had 
been there myself.” 

Jim leaned forward and spoke low. 

‘*Isn’t that rather hard on me?” he 
asked. ‘‘Didn’t you lay that on me 
yourself? ” 

Violet made a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Yes, it was my fault, I own. Don’t 
talk to me about that. Do you want 
some tea?” 

‘** No thanks, I’ve had tea.” 

He sat there for a few minutes more, 
and then rose to go. A sudden thought 
seemed to strike Violet. 

‘*T will come with you to the top of the 
stairs,” she said. 

At the corner of the first flight he 
paused, and looked up at her. She was 
standing just where he had seen her stand 
once before, and was looking at him 
gravely, and their eyes met. 
‘* Ah, don’t go,” she said. 
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By EVA BRIGHT. 


RECENT article in a popular daily 
startled the public by visions of 
Alnaschar-like splendour in the profession 
of organ-grinding—the average takings 
with a piano-organ, after a liberal de- 
duction for expenses, being, it was stated, 
from seventeen shillings to a pound a day. 
The organ-grinder’s lot was thus 
distinctly a happy one. 

What, it was suggested, should the 
struggling Paterfamilias do with his 
redundant sons ? 

The reply was obvious,—apprentice 
them to organ-grinding, when a respect- 
able competency would be assured to them. 

Nothing was said about the equally 
redundant daughters, nor did I observe 
an appreciable influx of gentlemanly- 
looking organ-grinding youths into the 
streets, all eager to avail themselves of 
this easy road to comparative affluence, 
in accordance with this advice. 

The article set me thinking, finally I 
resolved to test the matter personally. 

I decided to go out with an organ, dis- 
guised as an Italian girl; as a true 
daughter of Eve, I began of course by 
preparing my costume. 

I should first, as admonished by Mrs. 
Glasse, ‘‘have caught” my _ organ. 
This I learnt later,— by experience. 

I went therefore to a_ well-known 


theatrical costumier for a hair-dye and 
a preparation to stain my face and arms 
of the requisite sun-burnt hue, rushed 
into Liberty’s just as it was closing for 
the regulation bead necklace, picked up a 
velvet bodice and a muslin chemisette, 
also a couple of gaudy shawls for my 
head and neck in Oxford Street, and 
started off gaily to Hammersmith in 
quest of my piano-organ. 

I had nothing further to go upon than 
a story told me by a musical composer, 
which I incline to believe is more ‘‘ ben 
trovato” than strictly veracious, which 
was that he had vacated rooms at Ham- 
mersmith owing to the din emanating 
from a large yard in his immediate 
vicinity, where organs were let out for the 
day. 

According to him, night was made 
hideous by the indescribable discord 
prevailing when the men returned, as they 
all simultaneously ground through their 
répertoire before housing the instruments, 
in order to satisfy the proprietor that the 
organs were all right. 

When I reached Hammersmith no such 
place could be found—but, after penetrat- 
ing into a bewildering maze of noisome 
courts, I at last met an organ-grinder 
resting against a post, and smoking a 
cigarette. 
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He was a cut-throat-looking Italian in 
a velveteen coat, with large earrings in 
his ears, and a massive gold ring on his 
finger :—his whole appearance was so 
unclean as to be the reverse of prepossess- 
ing. 





**A CUT-THROAT-LOOKING ITALIAN.” 


Plainly reciprocating my inward sen- 
timents, and regarding me with an eye of 
suspicion—not all my blandishments could 
prevail upon him to hire me his organ or 
let me accompany him upon his round, 
though he at length unbent so far as to 
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direct me with much gesticulation to 
another court near, where lived a Signor 
Garcia, who might be induced to consider 
my proposal—and off I went to negotiate 
with Signor Garcia, a swarm of tattered, 
inquisitive children trooping at my 
heels. 

J soon found his abode, a fetid little 
den, about two feet below the roadway, 
and about six feet eight in size, with a 
flagged floor, the whole furniture being a 
couple of stools, and a table. Here five 
ragged urchins were cooped in, the eldest, 
a precocious dot of seven, informing me 
that the organ was locked up, and ‘‘ papa 
out with a hot potato can for the evening.” 
It was clearly no use hunting the Signor 
all over Hammersmith. 

On leaving I ran into a policeman at 
the street corner, who told me the place 
to hire an organ was at Boundary Road, 
Notting Hill. I thanked him for the in- 
formation and, as it was now nearly mid- 
night, reluctantly turned my steps 
homewards. 

Next day, disdaining the suggestion of 
a friend, who advised my going to Saffron 
Hill, I proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Boundary Road, imagining I should thus 
save time, having business to transact in 
the west district. 

Boundary Road, like other inaccessible 
spots, can easily be reached when you 
know its exact location, but on this 
occasion no one seemed ever to have 
heard of it, and as I trudged through a 
stony wilderness of bricks and mortar, 
it seemed to recede into the region of 
myth. Just as I began to despair, I came 
upon a quiet bye-street with the welcome 
announcement, Boundary Road, and sure 
enough a large yard, and stable-door with 
the words ‘‘ August Gern, organ-builder,” 
imprinted on it. 

l rang ; noonecame—so pushing open the 
door I crossed the yard. My mind some- 
what misgave me, as I entered a lofty 
atelier, where a huge organ was being 
built up, organ-pipes and _ strange 
implements were lying about, but not a 
trace of the humble instrument I sought 
was to be seen. 

A middle-aged gentleman came forward, 
politely inquiring ‘‘ what I wanted ?” 

‘*T want to hire a barrel-organ.” 

‘‘A barrel-organ!” he echoed in 
astonishment ; ‘‘ my dear lady, we don’t let 
out barrel-organs, we éui/d organs which 
cost from £100 to £2,000;” reading my 
extreme disappointment in my face I 
suppose, he added kindly, ‘‘If you will 
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explain exactly what you require, perhaps 
I can help you.” 

‘*T want to find the man who lets out 
piano-organs by the day, | was told he 
lived here.” 

‘‘ Here?” 

‘* Yes, here.” 

‘* Who told you so?” 

‘* A policeman.” 

‘* Well, if it’s a case of ask a policeman, 
we have two detectives living here, and 
if you will sit down and rest for a few 
moments, I will see if they know anything 
of the person you are seeking,” so exit 
my benevolent interlocutor—and I am 
left solitary, sitting in the shadow of the 
magnificent organ Herr Gern is building 
for the President of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

He soon returns with the welcome 
news that the man I want lives close by ; 
to my great joy I find this is true, and 
after a short walk I am negotiating with 
a Mr. Hood, of Mary place, for the hire 
of a piano-organ. 

Mr. Hood’s establishment was bright 
and cheerful; there was a paved yard 
with a crowd of piano-organs under a 
tilt cover, and a number of side-cells with 
doors, where the men who owned their 
own organs kept them. The whole place 
was most beautifully clean, in refreshing 
contrast to the squalid dens I had ven- 
tured to enter at Hammersmith. My 
arrangements were soon satisfactorily 
concluded, and after a short practice at 
turning an organ smoothly, which I found 
was easy enough when you have once 
acquired a certain knack, I decided to 
come down and make an early start next 
morning. 

I got up shivering in the dark the 
following day, and realised, as I donned 
my muslin chemisette and bared my arms 
to the elbow, that March was not 
exactly the month for masquerading in 
fancy costume. When I reached Mary 
Place I found a deputation waiting to 
receive me—it had leaked out that I was 
a journalist, and the men were anxious to 
air their grievances. 

Andrew Duggin, a cripple in a neat 
white linen jacket, was pushed forward 
as spokesman. 

‘* Well, you see, ma’am, it’s like this, 
that leader in the Zelegraph done us no 
end of harm ; if a man goes into a public 
to get a copper now, the publican says, 
‘Here, you get out of this, you're 
better off nor we are.’ We has to put 
up with no end of hinsults, for if we 
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answer they say we're saucy. I frofess 
at times I do drink more than I should 
do, being hinsulted.” (I didn’t quite see 
the connection.) ‘‘ They tell me we earns 
such a lot a day, but I often have to go 
out without breakfast. I’ve been a 
cripple for sixteen years, paralysed in 
one arm andleg: Twelve years ago we 
could earn five and six shillings a day— 


**MARCH WAS NOT EXACTLY THE MONTH FOR 
MASQUERADING.” 


then there weren’t so many cripples and 
organs and Hitalians about, and we could 
get a piano sooner. I speaks for the rest 
of us poor chaps, married and single. 
We pay 15. 9d. to 2s. a day for a piano; 
if we go out on a wet day, and can’t pay, 
we has to make it up next day. I know 
hundreds of men, honest, and can get a 
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character, who would be glad to go as 
watchmen and porters—and if we do get 
a drop of drink at times from public- 
houses, where we get it given us, we 
aren’t like they Hitalians, we don’t use the 
knife.” 

From which I gathered that the public- 
houses were the chief support of the 
organ-grinders, and that foreign competi- 
tion was as bitterly resented 
here as elsewhere. 

He concluded amid an ap- 
proving murmur from his fel- 
lows, and Mr. Hood said, 

‘This is Henry Hendy, the 
oldest man I’ve. got.” 

‘*Well, Mr. Hendy, what 
are your average takings?” 

‘* Can’t say, ma’am ; trade’s 
so bad.” 

‘* Well, one day with the other ?” 

‘* About one pound a week, paying for 
the piano 1os. a week; in summer times 
are better.” 

‘* Ah! then you go to the sea-side.” 

‘*Oh no! it doesn’t pay a married man 
to keep two homes going. We get on best 
if our instrument’s our own—but it costs 
from twenty to five and twenty pounds 
to buy a new one; then you want a shed, 
and if you don’t understand how to mend 
them there’s a lot of expenses for repairs. 
The coal-strike injured us very much, we 
got next to nothing then. We get most 
from quiet, medium class working people 
like ourselves.” 

I thought it was about time to start ; 
so, accompanied by a young man to drag 
the organ, I set forth. 

The east wind blew keenly on my bare 
hands and arms, but the sun shone, and 
there was a compensating sense of adven- 
ture and novelty as I hurried on in my 
thick shoes and comfortable short wide 
skirts. No one appeared to notice me as 
I tramped along the muddy roads, so | 
concluded my costume was a success. 

My ‘‘piano” was an excellent one, 
playing ten lively tunes including a 
rollicking Irish jig, ‘‘ Round the Town,” 
‘*A Bicycle made for Two,” the ‘‘ Jewel 
Song” from Faust, and the inevitable 
‘* After the Ball.” At first the streets 
were unfamiliar to me, but soon we struck 
the Bayswater Road, and I knew where 
I was going. ‘ 

We dodged in and out of the numerous 
turnings leading from the Bayswater Road 
with varying success, our chief patrons 
being housemaids at the upper windows. 
The children and nursemaids appeared to 
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enjoy the music greatly, walking up and 
down the pavement in front of us while 
I was playing, the dear little feet involun- 
tarily dancing in spite of nurse’s reproofs 
as I set the Irish jig, but frequently nurse 
found it was time to turn the corner as 
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CONDESCENSION.” 


soon as it was apparent we were going 
to make a collection. 

I was ordered out of Kensington Park 
Gardens by a portly butler with the most 
superb condescension. ‘‘ Look here, my 








good woman, 
you must go a- 
way,” he drawl- 
ed, ‘‘there’s a 
party hill here.” 
As I pretended 
to hesitate, he 
added, ‘‘ Make 
haste, or I'll 
set the p’lice on 
you,” and as I 
was not anxious 
to be run in so 
early in the day, 
I complied. 

We gradually 
worked our way 
down to South 
Kensington 
through Silver 
Street and Berk- 
eley Gardens, 
where I played 
so persistently 
in front of a 
friend’s house, 
that she threw 
me a penny to 
get rid of me, 
without in the 
least penetrat- 
ing my dis- 
guise. 

From thence, 
by High Street, 
Kensington, to 
Princes Ter- 
race; here a 
rubicund,white- 
haired old gen- 
tleman, waved 
us away from 
his study win- 
dows, in stut- 
tering and apo- 
plectic wrath. 

Then I got 
into a region of 
flats, and was 
as remorseless- 
ly ‘‘ moved on”’ 
by police and 
hall-porters as 
‘** Poor Joe.” 

We had one 
streak of luck 
at a_ ladies’ 
school, where 
we received a 


shower of half-pence, and 


distinguished 
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I tried to look through the wire blinds 
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my ‘‘ After the Ball.” This came toa 
sudden pause, as a cross-grained elderly 
lady, probably the French governess, im- 
patiently motioned us to depart. 

By this time I was getting rather sick 
of suburban respectability and, as I was 
anxious to pass the evening in the slums 
round Oxford Street, we made our way 
up Sloane Street to Piccadilly ; as it was 
now five o’clock in the afternoon, I halted 
at a retired baker’s shop and had an im- 
promptu meal of buns and milk, offering 
the same fare to my companion; it 
dawned upon me later, that he would 
infinitely have preferred a pint of four-ale 
and asaveloy. AsI walked up Piccadilly, 
among the horses and carriages (I had 
become inured to the traffic by this time, 
though at first nervously afraid of being 
run over), I chuckled at the ghastly 
shock I should give some of my acquaint- 
ance, should they chance to meet and 
recognise me; and I tritely reflected that 
mankind is composed of much the same 
elements, whether clad in broad-cloth or 
fustian, and that police and hall-porters 
treated me with the same condescension, 
dashed with a tinge of hauteur, that I 


possibly also extend to my washer- 
woman. 
While my comrade was refreshing 


himself in a public-house in Grosvenor 
Street, I had a chat with another organ- 
grinder, a one-armed man outside. He 
told me he had originally been a sailor, 
and that he had taken to organ-grinding 
on receiving an injury through which he 
lost his arm. He guessed that I was a 
raw hand, and was good enough to 
caution me I had got into the worst 
district in London for being run in by 
the police. By dint of a little dexterous 
cross-questioning I discovered that he 
walked about twenty miles a day, and 
worked from seven to eight in the morn- 
ing to eleven or twelve at night, his 
average earnings being three shillings a 
day. When my companion rejoined me 
and we turned into Oxford Street, he 
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told me, witha certain air of professional 
pride, that the ex-sailor spoke from 
experience, having been ‘‘run in more 
often than any other organ-grinder in 
London.” 

‘* Why ?” 

** Cause ’e’s got such a nasty temper, 
*e won't leave off playin’ when ’e’s arsked.” 

Clearly he was the ‘‘ Village Hampden” 
of the organ-grinding community. 

We spent the evening in the back 
streets around New Oxford Street and 
Drury Lane, and played principally before 
public-houses; here we gathered our 
pence from tiny shops, and from the 
gossiping slatternly women who stood 
about the street corners, while the 
children danced to the music of the organ. 
It was quite wonderful to watch them 
executing fairy steps, and others more 
intricate still, with the utmost precision, 
and keeping the most perfect time. They 
had all probably often figured as fairies 
in the pantomimes. One _ bare-footed 
little girl of about eleven, in a cotton gown 
and a ragged apron (her sole covering on 
a winter’s night), danced as if she had 
been bitten by a tarantula, a steady smile 
on her dirty face, while her eyes gleamed 
with excitement as her matted hair 
streamed in the wind. 

The hours passed by as I trudged along 
the unfamiliar streets and mechanically 
ground away at my “‘ piano,” among a 
vivid phantasmagoria of petroleum lights 
on the batrows, and strident yells from 
the costers, and adjurations from them of 
‘Buy, buy!” addressed to the jostling 
crowds. At length my companion said 
‘* Missus, I’m about played out,” and 
with a cordial invitation from him ‘‘to 
come again another day,” I jumped into 
a passing hansom. 

As I drove homewards the events of 
the day seemed to resolve themselves into 
a kind of ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht” dream, 
were it not that my blistered hands, aching 
wrists, and almost shoeless feet, assured 
me of their stern reality. 
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No. VIIL.—THE DRIVER WITH HIS BACK TO THE HORSES. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


HERE is no question about it, Tina 
Lenz was a flirt, as she had a 
perfect right to be, living as she did on 
the romantic shores of Como, celebrated 
in song, story, and drama as the lover’s 
blue lake. Tina had many admirers, and 
it was just like her perversity to favour 
the one to whom her father most objected. 
Pietro, as the father truly said, was a 
beggarly Italian driver, glad of the few 
francs he got from the travellers he took 
over the humble Maloga to the Engadine, 
or over the elevated Stelvio to the Tyrol, 
the lowest and the highest passes in 
Europe. It was a sad blow to the hopes 
as well as the family pride of old Lenz 
when Tina defiantly announced her pref- 
erence for the driver of the Zweispanner. 
Old Lenz came of a long and distinguished 
line of Swiss hotel-keepers, noted for the 
success with which they squeezed the last 
attainable centime from the reluctant 
traveller. It was bad enough that he 
had no son to inherit his justly celebrated 
hotel (pension rates for a stay of not less 
than eight days), but he had hoped for a 
son-in-law, preferably of Swiss extraction, 
to whom he might, in his old age, hand 
over the lucrative profession of defer- 
entially skinning the wealthy Englishman. 
And now Tina had deliberately chosen a 
reckless, unstable Italian who weuld, in a 
short time, scatter to the winds the care- 
ful accumulation of years. 


‘¢ Pietro, the scoundrel, will not have 
one piastra of my money,” said the old 
man wrathfully, dropping into Italian as 
he was speaking about a native of Italy. 

‘*No, I shall see that he doesn’t,” said 
the girl. ‘I shall hold the purse and he 
must earn what he spends.” 

‘*But if you marry him you will not 
have any of it.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I shall, papa,” said Tina 
confidently, ‘‘you have no one else to 
leave it to. Besides, you are not old, and 
you will be reconciled to our marriage 
long before there is any question of leav- 
ing money.” 

** Don’t be so sure of that,” said the 
hotel-keeper, much mollified, because he 
was old and corpulent, and red in the 
face. 

He felt that he was no match for his 
daughter, and that she would likely have 
her own way in the long run, but he 
groaned when he thought of Pietro as 
proprietor of the prosperous /ension. 
Tina insisted that she would manage the 
hotel on the strictest principles of her 
ancestors, and that she would keep 
Pietro lounging about the place as a 
picturesque ornament to attract senti- 
mental visitors who seemed to see some 
unaccountable beauty about the lake and 
its surroundings. 

Meanwhile Landlord Lenz promptly dis- 
charged Pietro, and cursed'the day andhour 
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he had first engaged him. He informed the 
picturesque young man that if he caught 
him talking to his daughter he would 
promptly have him arrested for some 
little thefts he had been guilty of from 
travellers, and which the landlord had 
condoned at the time of discovery, prob- 
ably because he had a fellow feeling in 
the matter and saw the makings of a 
successful hotel proprietor in the Zwei- 
spanner driver. Pietro on his part, to 
make things pleasant all round, swore 
that on the first favourable opportunity 
he would run six inches of knife into the 
extensive corporation of the landlord, 
hoping in that length of steel to reach a 
vital spot. The ruddy face of old Lenz 
paled at this threat, for the Swiss are a 
peace-loving people, and he told his 
daughter sadly that she was going to 
bring her father’s gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave through the medium of her 
lover’s stiletto. This feat, however, 
would have been difficult to perform, as 
the girl flippantly pointed out to him, for 
the old man was bald as the smooth 
round top of the Ortler; nevertheless, 
she spoke to her lover about it, and told 
him frankly that if there was any knife 
practice in that vicinity he need never 
come to see her again. So the young 
man with the curly black hair and the 
face of an angel, swallowed his resent- 
ment against his desired father-in-law, 
and promised to behave himself. He 
secured a position as driver at another 
hotel, for the season was brisk, and he 
met Tina when he could at the bottom of 
the garden overlooking the placid lake, 
he on one side of the stone wall, she on 
the other. 

If Landlord Lenz knew of these meet- 
ings he did not interfere ; perhaps he was 
frightened of Pietro’s stiletto, or perhaps 
he feared his daughter’s tongue; never- 
theless, the stars in their courses were 
fighting for the old man. Tina was 
naturally of a changeable disposition, and 
now that all opposition had vanished, she 
began to lose interest in Pietro. He 
could talk of little else than horses, and 
interesting as such conversation un- 
doubtedly is, it palls upon a girl of 
eighteen leaning over a stone wall in the 
golden evening light that hovers above 
Como. There are other subjects, but that 
is neither here nor there, as Pietro did 
not recognise the fact, and, unfortunately 
for him, there happened to come along a 
member of the great army of the un- 
employed who did. 
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He came that way just in the nick of 
time, and proud as old Lenz was of his 
pension and its situation, it was not that 
unrivalled prospect (as stated in the hotel 
advertisements) that stopped him. It was 
the sight of a most lovely girl leaning 
over the stone wall at the foot of the 
garden, gazing down at the lake and 
singing softly to herself. 

‘**By Jove!” said young Standish, 
‘* she looks as if she were waiting for her 
lover.”” Which, indeed, was exactly what 
Tina was doing, and it augured ill for the 
missing man that she was not the least 
impatient at his delay. 

‘*The missing lover is a defect in the 
landscape which ought to be supplied,” 
murmured young Standish as he unslung 
his knapsack, which, like that of the late 
John Brown, was strapped upon his back. 
He entered the fension and inquired the 
rates. Old Lenz took one glance at the 
knickerbockers and at once asked twice 
as much as he would have charged a 
native. Standish agreed to the terms with 
that financial recklessness characteristic 
of his island, and the old man regretted 
that he had not asked a third more. 

‘* But never mind,” he said to himself as 
his newly-arrived guest disappeared to his 
room, ‘‘ J shall make it up on the extras.” 

With deep regret it must be here ad- 
mitted that young Standish was an artist. 
Artists are met with so often in fiction 
that it is a matter of genuine grief to have 
to deal with one in a narrative of fact, but 
it must be remembered that artists flock 
as naturally to the lake of Como as stock- 
brokers to the Exchange, and in setting 
down an actual statement of occurrences 
in that locality the unfortunate writer 
finds himself confronted with artists at 
every turn. He was an artist in water- 
colours, but whether that is a mitigation 
or an aggravation of the original offence 
the relater knoweth not. He speedily 
took to painting Tina amidst various com- 
binations of lake and mountain scenery. 
Tina over the garden wall as he first saw 
her; Tina under anarch of roses; Tina in 
one of the clumsy but picturesque lake 
boats. He did his work very well, too, 
Old Landlord Lenz had the utmost con- 
tempt for this occupation, as a practical 
man should, but he was astonished one 
day when a passing traveller offered an 
incredible sum for one of the pictures that 
stood on the hall table. Standish was not 


to be found, but the old man, quite 
willing to do his guest a good turn, sold 
the picture. 


The young man, instead of 
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being overjoyed at his luck, told the truth of his statement more than his 
landlord, with the calm cheek of an words. Manner has much to do with 
artist, that he would overlook the matter getting a well-told lie believed. The 
this time, but it must not occur again. innkeeper’s respect for the young man 
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HE SPEEDILY TOOK TO PAINTING TINA... IN ONE OF THE CLUMSY BUT PICTURESQUE LAKE BOATS, 


He had sold the picture, added Standish, 
for about one-third its real value. There 
was something in the quiet assurance of 
the youth that convinced old Lenz of the 


went up to the highest attainable point, 
and he had seen so many artists, too. 
But if such prices were obtained for a 
picture dashed off in a few hours, the 
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hotel business wasn’t in it as a money- 
making venture. 

It must be confessed that it wasa great 
shock to young Standish when he found that 
the fairy-like Tina was the daughter of the 
gross old stupid keeper of the inn. It 
would have been so nice if she had been 
a princess, and the fact would have 
worked in so well with the marble terrace 
overlooking the lake. It seemed out of 
keeping entirely that she should be any 
relation to old money-making Lenz. Of 
course he had no more idea of marrying 
the girl than he had of buying the lake of 
Como and draining it ; still it was such a 
pity that she was not a countess at least ; 
there were so many of them in Italy too, 
surely one might have been spared for that 
pension when a man had to stay eight 
days to get the lowest rates. Neverthe- 
less Tina did make a pretty water-colour 
sketch. But a man who begins sliding 
down a hill such as there is around Como, 
never can tell exactly where he is going 
to bring up. He may stop half-way or 
he may go head first into the lake. If it 
were to be set down here that within a 
certain space of time Standish did not 
care one continental objurgation whether 
Tina was a princess or a charwoman, the 
statement would simply not be believed, 
because we all know that Englishmen are 
a cold, calculating race of men with long 
side whiskers and a veil round their hats 
when they travel. 

It is serious when a young fellow 
sketches in water-colours a charming 
sylph-like girl in various entrancing 
attitudes; it is disastrous when she 
teaches him a soft flowing language like 
the Italian ; but it is absolute destruction 
when he teaches her the English tongue 
and watches her pretty lips strive to 
surround words never intended for the 
vocal resources of a foreigner. As all 
these influences were brought to bear on 
Walter Standish, what chance did the 
young fellow have? Absolutely as little 
as has the un-roped man who misses his 
footing on the Matterhorn. 

And Tina? Poor little girl, she was 
getting paid back with a vengeance for all 
the heart-aches she had caused—Italian, 
German, or Swiss variety. She fell help- 
lessly in love with the stalwart English- 
man and realised that she had never 
known before what the word meant. 
Bitterly did she regret the sham battles of 
the heart that she had hitherto engaged in. 
Standish took it so entirely for granted 
that he was the first to touch her lips (in 
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fact she admitted as much herself) that 
she was in daily, hourly terror that he 
would learn the truth. Meanwhile Pietro 
unburdened his neglected soul of strange 
oily imprecations that might have sounded 
to the uneducated ear of Standish like 
mellifluous benedictions, notwithstanding 
the progress he was making in Italian 
under Tina’s tuition. However Pietro had 
one panacea for all his woes, and that he 
proceeded to sharpen carefully. 

One evening Standish was floating 
dreamily through the purple haze thinking 
about Tina of course, and wondering how 
her piquant archness and Southern beauty 
would strike his sober people at home. 
Tina was very quick and adaptable, and 
he had no doubt she could act to per- 
fection any part he assigned to her, so he 
was in doubt whether to introduce her as 
a remote connection of the reigning 
family of Italy, or merely as a countess 
in her own right. It would be quite easy 
to ennoble the long line of hotel-keepers by 
the addition of *‘ di” or ‘‘ de” or some such 
syllable to the family name. He must 
look up the right combination of letters ; 
he knew it began with ‘‘d.” Then the 
pension could become dimly ‘‘A castle 
on the Italian lakes, you know” ; in fact 
he would close up the fension as soon as 
he had the power, or change it to a 
palace. He knew that most of the castles 
in the Tyrol and many of the palaces of 
Italy had become boarding houses, so 
why not reverse the process? He was 
sure that certain furnishing houses in 
London could do it, probably on the hire 
system. He knew a fashionable morning 
paper that was in the habit of publishing 
personal items at so much a line, and he 
thought the following would read well 
and be worth its cost :— 

‘*Mr. Walter Standish, of St. John’s 
Wood, and his wife, the Comtessa di 
Lenza, are spending the summer in the 
lady’s ancestral home, the Palazzio di 
Lenza, on the lake of Como.” 

This bright vision pleased him for a 
moment until he thought it would be just 
his luck for some acquaintance to happen 
along who remembered the Palazzio 
Lenza when it was the Pension Lenz— 
rates on application. He wished a land- 
slide would carry buildings, grounds, and 
and everything else away to some un- 
recognisable spot a few hundred feet 
down the mountain. 

Thus it was that young Standish 
floated along with his head in the clouds, 
swinging his cane in the air, when sud- 
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denly he was brought sharply down to a gigantic wasp. It flashed through his 
earth again. A figure darted out from brain then that the term cold steel was a 
behind a tree, and instinct rather than misnomer. The next moment his right 


WIPING ITS BLADE ON THE CLOTHES OF THE PROSTRATE MAN, 


reason caused the artist to guard himself hand had brought down the heavy knob 

by throwing up his left arm. He caught of his stout stick on the curly head of the 

the knife thrust in the fleshy part of it, Italian, and Pietro fell like a log at his 

and the pain was like the red-hot sting of feet. Standish set his teeth, and as 
130. July, 1894. 4B 
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gently as possible drew the stiletto from 
his arm, wiping its blade on the clothes 
of the prostrate man. He thought it 
better to soil Pietro’s suit than his own, 
which was newer and cleaner; besides he 
held, perhaps with justice, that the Italian 
being the aggressor should bear any 
disadvantages arising from the attack. 
Finally, feeling wet at the elbow, he put 
the stiletto in his pocket and hurried off 
to the hotel. 

Tina fell back against the wall with a 
cry at the sight of the blood. She would 
have fainted but something told her that 
she would be well advised to keep her 
senses about her at that moment. 

‘*] can’t imagine why he should attack 
me,” said Standish, as he bared his arm 
to be bandaged. ‘‘I never saw him 
before, and I have had no quarrel with 
any one. It could not have been robbery, 
for I was too near the hotel. I cannot 
understand it.” 

“Oh,” began old Lenz, ‘‘it’s easy 
enough to account for it. He 

Tina darted one look at her father that 
went through him as the blade had gone 
through the outstretched arm. His mouth 
closed like a steel trap. 

‘* Please go for Dr. Zandorf, papa,” 
she said sweetly, and the old man went. 
‘“These Italians,” she continued to 
Standish, ‘‘ are always quarrelling. The 
villain mistook you for some one else in 
the dusk.” 

‘Ah, that’s it, very likely. If the 
rascal has returned to his senses he 
probably regrets having waked up the 
wrong passenger.” 

When the authorities searched for 
Pietro they found that he had disappeared 
as absolutely as though Standish had 
knocked him through into China. When 
he came to himself and rubbed his head, 
he saw the blood on the road, and he 
knew his stroke had gone home some- 
where. The missing knife would ‘be 
evidence against him, so he thought it 
safer to get on the Austrian side of the 
fence. Thus he vanished over the Stelvio 
pass and found horses to drive on the 
other side. 

The period during which Standish 
loafed around that lovely garden with 
his arm in a sling, waited upon assiduously 
and tenderly by Tina, will always be one 
of the golden remembrances of the Eng- 
lishman’s life. It was too good to last 
for ever, and so they were married when 
it came to anend. The old man would 
still have preferred a Swiss innkeeper 
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for a son-in-law, yet the Englishman was 
better than the beggarly Italian, and 
possibly better than the German who had 
occupied a place in Tina’s regards before 
the son of sunny Italy appeared on the 
scene. That is one trouble in the Con- 
tinental hotel business; there is such a 
bewildering mixture of nationalities. 

Standish thought it best not to go back 
to England at once, as he had not quite 
settled to his own satisfaction how the 
pension was to be eliminated from the 
affair and transformed into a palace. He 
knew a lovely and elevated castle in the 
Tyrol near Meran where they accepted 
passers-by in an unobtrusive sort of way, 
and there, he resolved, they would make 
their plans. So the old man gave them 
a great set out with which to go over the 
pass, privately charging the driver to 
endeavour to get a return fare from 
Meran so as to, partly at least, cover the 
outlay. The carriage was drawn by five 
horses, one on each side of the pole and 
three in front. They rested the first 
night at Bormeo, and started early next 
day for over the pass, expecting to dine 
at Franzenshéhe within sight of the 
snowy Ortler. 

It was late in the season and the 
weather was slightly uncertain, but they 
had a lovely Italian forenoon for going up 
the wonderful zig-zag road on the western 
side of the pass. At the top there was a 
slight sprinkling of snow and clouds hung 
over the lofty Ortler group of peaks. As 
they got lower down a steady persistent 
rain set in, and they were glad to get to 
the shelter and warmth of the oblong 
stone inn at Franzenshéhe where a good 
dinner awaited them. After dinner the 
weather cleared somewhat, but the clouds 
still obscured the tops of the mountains 
and the roads were slippery. Standish 
regretted this, for he wanted to show his 
bride the splendid scenery of the next 
five miles where the road zig-zags down 
to Trefoi, each elbow of the dizzy 
thoroughfare overhanging the most 
awful precipices. It was a dangerous 
bit of road, and even with two horses 
requires a cool and courageous driver 
with a steady head. They were the only 
guests at the inn, and it needed no 
practised eye to see that they were a 
newly-married couple. The news spread 
abroad, and every lounger about the 
place watched them get into their carriage 
and drive away, one hind wheel of the 
carriage sliding on its skid, and all breaks 
on. 
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At the first turning Standish started, 
for the carriage went around it with 
dangerous speed. The whip cracked, too, 
like a succession of pistol shots, which 
was unusual going down the mountain. 
He said nothing to alarm his bride, but 
thought that the driver had taken on 
more wine than was good for him at the 
inn. At the second turn the wheel actu- 
ally slid against and bumped the stone 
post that was the sole guard from 
the fearful precipice below. The sound 
and shock sent a cold chill up the back 
of Standish, for he knew the road 
well and there were worse places to 
come. His arm was around his wife and 
he withdrew it gently so as not to alarm 
her. As he did so she looked up and 
shrieked. Following her glance to the 
front window of their closed carriage 
where the back of the driver is usually to 
be seen, he saw pressed against the glass 
the distorted face of ademon. The driver 
was kneeling on his seat instead of sitting 
on it, and was peering in at them, the reins 
drawn over his shoulder, and his back to 
the horses. It seemed to Standish that 
the light of insanity gleamed from his 
eyes, but Tina saw in them the revenge- 
ful glare of the vendetti, the rage of the 
disappointed lover. 

‘* My God! that’s not our driver,” cried 
Standish. He did not recognise him as 
the man who had endeavoured to kill him. 
He sprang up and tried to open the front 
window, but the driver yelled out, 

** Open that window if you dare and I'll 
drive you over here, before you get half- 
way down. Sit still and I take you as 
far as the Weisse Knott. That’s where 
you are going over. There you'll have a 
drop of a mile (u# miglio).” 

‘*Turn to your horses, you scoundrel,” 
shouted Standish, ‘‘or I'll break every 
bone in your body !” 

‘*The horses know the way, Signor 
Inglese, and all our bones are going to be 
broken, yours and your sweet bride’s as 
well as mine.” 

The driver took the whip and fired off 
a fusillade of cracks overhead, beside them, 
and under them. The horses dashed 
madly down the slope, almost sending the 
carriage over at the next turn. Standish 
looked at his wife. She had apparently 
fainted, but in reality had merely closed 
her eyes to shut out the horrible sight of 
Pietro’s face. Standish thrust his arm 
out of the open window, unfastened the 
door, and at the risk of his neck jumped 
out. Tina shrieked when she opened her 
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eyes and found herself alone. Pietro now 


pushed in the frame of the front window 
and it dropped out of sight, leaving him 
face to face with her with no glass between 
them. 

‘* Now that your fine Inglese is gone, 
Tina, we are going to be married; you 
promised it, you know.” 

‘* You coward,” she hissed, ‘‘ I'd rather 
die his wife than live yours.” 

** You're plucky, little Tina, you always 
were. But he left you. I wouldn’t have 
left you. I won't leave you. We'll 
be married at the chapel of the Three 
Holy Springs, a mile below the 
Weisse Knott; we'll fly through the 
air to it, Tina, and our bed will be at the 
foot of the Madatsch Glacier. We will 
go over together near where the man 
threw his wife down. They have marked 
the spot with a marble slab, but they will 
put a bigger one for us, Tina, for there’s 
two of us.” 

Tina crouched in the corner of the 
carriage and watched the face of the 
Italian as if she were fascinated. She 
wanted to jump out as her husband had 
done, but she was afraid to move, feeling 
certain that if she attempted to escape 
Pietro would pounce down upon her. He 
looked like some wild beast crouching for 
a spring. All at once she saw something 
drop from the sky on the foot-board 
of the carriage. Then she heard her 
husband's voice ring out : 

‘*Here, you young fool, we’ve had 
enough of this nonsense.” 

The next moment Pietro fell to the road, 
propelled by a vigorous kick. His position 
lent itself to treatment of that kind. The 
carriage gave a bump as it passed over 
Pietro’s leg, and then Tina thinks that 
she fainted in earnest, for the next thing 
she knew the carriage was standing still, 
and Standish was rubbing her hands and 
calling her pleasant names. She smiled 
wanly at him. 

‘* How in the world did you catch up to 
the carriage and it going so fast?” she 
asked, a woman’s curiosity prompting her 
first words. 

*« Oh, the villain forgot about the short 
cuts. As I warned him, he ought to have 
paid more attention to what was going on 
outside. I’m going back now to have a 
talk with him. He’s lying on the road at 
the upper end of this slope.” 

Tina was instantly herself again. 

‘*No, dearest,” she said caressingly ; 


**you mustn’t go back. He probably has 
a knife.” 


4B2 
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‘*T’m not afraid.” 


Here Tina unfortunately began to faint 


‘‘No, but I am, and you mustn’t leave again. She asked for wine in a far-off 


” 


me 


THE NEXT MOMENT PIETRO FELL INTO THE 


knot and take him down to civilisation 
bumping behind the carriage as luggage. 
I think he’s the fellow who knifed me, 
and I want to find out what his game is.” 


voice, and Standish at once forgot all 


‘‘T would like to tie him up in a hard about the demondriver. He mounted the 


ROAD PROPELLED BY A VIGOROUS KICK. 


box and took the reins himself. He got 
wine at the little cabin of the Weisse 
Knott, a mile or two further down. Tina, 
who had revived amazingly, probably on 
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account of the motion of the carriage, 
shuddered as she looked into the awful 
gulf and saw five tiny toy houses in the 
gloom néarly a mile below. 

‘* That,” said Standish, ‘‘is the chapel 
of the Three Holy Springs. We will go 
there to-night, if you like, from Trefoi.” 

‘*No, no!” cried Tina shivering. ‘‘ Let 
us get out of the mountains to-night.” 

At Trefoi they found their own driver 
awaiting them. 

‘* What the devil are you doing here, 
and how did you get here ?” hotly inquired 
Standish. 
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‘* By the short cuts,” replied the be- 
wildered man. ‘‘ Pietro, one of master’s 
old drivers, wanted, I don’t know why, to 
drive you as far as Trefoi. Where is he, 
sir?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Standish. 
saw nothing of him. 


‘We 
He must have been 


pushed off the box by the madman. Here, 
jump up and let us get on.” 

Tina breathed again. 
over. 

They live very happily together, for Tina 
is a very tactful little woman. 


That crisis was 
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“WAIT A MINUTE !”—By Artuur J. ELsLEy 
From a picture in the Royal Academy. 











CONVERSATION 
By LADY JEUNE. 


HERE is no doubt that of all the gifts 
and accomplishments granted to 
mankind, to be a good talker is the most 
valuable and the one most desired. A 
pleasant and agreeable man, never mind 
how ugly he may be, is always popular, 
and if we were to ask a woman if she 
would be beautiful or agreeable, we 
may be sure she would choose the 
latter. Great beauty while it lasts gives 
a power which is indisputable, but if one 
were to apply the practical test and place a 
beautiful woman only, in competition with 
an agreeable plain woman, the latter would 
bear off the palm of victory. The gift of 
conversation, which, to a certain extent, 
is a natural one, is one that can, however, 
be developed and cultivated. Children 
possess it to a great extent, and their 
natural easy and unconscious friendli- 
ness make them delightful companions, 
the freshness and originality of their 
views, of life and their outspoken 
frankness on all subjects being most 
entertaining. 

The gift of being agreeable is one of 
the most useful, for to it many people 
owe their success, and it is one which, 
while depending, as we have said, in 
a great measure on natural causes, can 
be attained by personal effort. It is 
every one’s duty to try to please and 
makethemselves agreeable ; and it is aduty 
which is singularly well rewarded in the 
popularity which it always begets. Great 
learning, high ability, and undeniable 
merit are constantly unappreciated, be- 
cause the owner of the greater qualities, 
lacks the lighter and more congenial 
ones, which attract and retain the 
attention of society. Quite apart, how- 
ever, from the obvious advantages of 
being agreeable there are the wider 
considerations which make the gift valu- 
able, for it gives its possessor an entrée 
into the most cultivated and intellectual 
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society, and there enables them tohold their 
own with its most brilliant members. 

A person who talks well need not 
necessarily be highly intellectual or 
possess great mental gifts; but cultiva- 
tion is certainly an essential combined 
with a wide general knowledge of 
books. The qualities necessary for a good 
talker are somewhat varied; but there 
are a few which stand out as being pre- 
eminently necessary. Among them we 
should certainly class (1) a soft voice ; 
(2) general knowledge; (3) a power of 
sympathy; (4) social experience and 
adaptability. A soft voice and a low 
laugh are indispensable gifts for a good 
talker, being the signs of breeding and 
education, which at once attract listeners 
and disposes them to be sympathetic 
and interested, when they might other- 
wise be indifferent. A harsh loud voice 
often prejudices people against the 
speaker, giving the impression, most 
unjustly, that it denotes impatience, arro- 
gance, and a desire to talk them down; 
and unfortunately a harsh voice is very 
often the accompaniment of other quali- 
ties which, independently of it, render 
people very unattractive. A loud voice 
only is capable, however, of improve- 
ment, and during the training and educa- 
tion of children the greatest care should 
be taken to make them speak in a low 
tone. The vulgarity and coarseness of 
the voices of the lower classes in England 
and in the large towns is greatly 
due to the want of attention shown in 
teaching them pronunciation and the 
pitch of their voice during lesson time. 
If we compare the voices of the older 
generation who have not enjoyed the 
advantages of education, one is struck by 
the difference in the tone of their voice 
and the key in which it is pitched, and the 
neglect of these obvious rules about the 
management of the voice is responsible 
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for the very unmusical and coarse voices 
of the poorer classes in London. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, in Ireland, 
and in the rural parts of England, 
where the spread of education and the 
decay of the local dialects or languages 
has been slower, the harsh intonation and 
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the peculiarly vulgar accent acquired by 
the people in common with the ordinary 
London working people, is not yet so 
disagreeable, but is rapidly increasing, 
while the soft low voices of the children, 
which one remembers with such pleasure, 
is changing to the harsh guttural scream 
in which all school children now speak. 
General knowledge, which comprises 
knowledge of the world, a large and 
varied acquaintance with books, and the 
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sound education, on which it must be 
built to be of real value, is indispensable, 
for in these days of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and all the publications which 
give an easy acquaintance with so many 
subjects the temptation to be super- 
ficial is overwhelming, and while so 
many fall into the 
snare it requires 
great intellectual 
efforts to keep 
abreast of the 
stream and main- 
tain the standard 
of real knowledge, 
and the profound 
acquaintance of 
the many ques- 
tions which in- 
terest the world, 
and which _in- 
creases daily, but 
without which no 
one can be a 
really good talker. 
In the _ kaleido- 
scopic mass of 
subjects which in- 
terest us, and the 
fulness of our 
modern life, a 
certain acquaint- 
ance with most 
of them is ab- 
solutely necessary 
for any one 
aspiring to any 
kind of intellec- 
tual standard ; 
but to understand 
a subject, and to 
talk well or dis- 
cuss it minutely, 
entails a_ great 
mental effort, and 
one not very 
many of us are 
equal to. 

Perhaps, what is 
the greatest charm 
and makes a better talker than either of 
these qualities, is a sympathetic nature, 
that keen indescribable quality which puts 
one ex rapport with the person to whom one 
is speaking, and which enables one to 
understand in some subtle way the point 
of view from which they approach and 
view the subjects under discussion. The 
quality of which we are speaking is in 
some ways a negative one, as it does 
not necessarily entail brilliancy of conver- 
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sation, or quickness of repartee, while it 
insensibly supplies the influence which 
insures good talking on the part of all 
those brought under its influence. Per- 
haps one may describe it better as modesty 
or diffidence, the possessor of which, while 
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holding aloof from any personal part in 
conversation, by an apt remark, or a 
gentle suggestion directs the current into 
which conversation flows. One has often 


heard it said of some of the most success- 
ful talkers, that they did not do so much of 
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the talking themselves as they directed its 
course, and that by this mysterious power 
or sympathy they were able to make every 
one appear brilliant and witty, while appar- 
ently saying hardly anything themselves. 
Certainly among many of those who have 
had the reputation of being the leaders of 
any intellectual society or whose house has 
been the rendezvous of good talkers, it is 
true that they have constantly been people 
more remarkable for silence than for 
speech. 

Social experience, while a very import- 
ant aid in conversation, is useless alone 
unless accompanied by an adaptability 
which will enable one to converse in any 
society or company. 

The weak point of really clever people’s 
conversation is often an inability to 
adapt themselves to any society except 
that in which they have always lived ; they 
may have wide and profound knowledge 
on one subject, on which they may even 
be an authority, but that is the limit of 
their powers of conversation, and out- 
side of it they are absolutely dull. The 
cosmopolitanism of modern life has made 
the topics of conversation so varied, 
and having brought people of every class 
more into contact has largely increased 
the field of subjects on which they may 
converse, and the best talkers are those 
who are cosmopolitan, nay,even Bohemian 
in their ways of life. A good memory 
is a necessary accompaniment to good 
talking, as well as the sense of humour 
which seizes on the light and amusing 
aspects of life, and gives them the promi- 
nence they deserve. A want of humour is 
one of the most grievous faults in a talker. 
How often has one listened wearily to con- 
versations interesting in many ways but 
absolutely lacking in the sense of fun, 
which resembles the sun’s rays in the cloud 
of oppressive darkness which their con- 
versation gathers round them! 
Humour is_ so often divorced from 
great ability, and is seldom con- 
sistent with strong convictions. 

That the art of conversation has 
always been considered a most 
important gift is shown by the 
constant reference made to it in 
all works treating of the qualities 
which help to insure success in the 
life of men. Lord Bacon inhis Zssays sayson 
that of Discourse :—‘‘ Discretion of speech 
is more than eloquence ; and to speake 
agreeably to him with whom we deale is 
more than to speake in good words or in 
good order. He that questioneth 
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much shall learn much, and content much ; 
and especially if he apply his questions to 
the skill of the persons whom he asketh ; 
for he shall give them occasion to please 
themselves in speaking, and himself shall 
continually gather knowledge” Lord 
Chesterfield in his Letters to his Son con- 
stantly refers to it, and some of his advice 
is wise and sentient, and might be followed 
with advantage in these days; in one 
letter he says, ‘Of all things banish 
egoism out of your conversation, and 
never think of entertaining people with 
your own personal concerns. The 
jokes, the dons mots, the little adventures 
which do well‘in one company will seem 
flat and tedious when related in another. 

Talk often but never talk long, 
in that case if you do not please at 


least you are sure not to tire your 
hearers. Take rather than give 
the tone of the company you are in. 

There is a certain social 


respect necessary; you may start your 
Own conversation with modesty, taking 
care, however, de ne jamais parler des cordes 
dans la maison dun pendu. 

need not, I believe, advise you to adapt 
your conversation to the people you are 
conversing with. A man of the 
world must, like the chameleon, be able 
to take a different hue which is by no 
means criminal nor abject but a necessary 
complaisance, for it relates not only to 
manners but to morals.” That the astute 
man of the world realised the value of 
manners, we soon find, as he says: ‘ All 
the above rules will lose half their effect 
if unaccompanied by the graces. What- 
ever you say, if you say it with a 
supercilious cynical face, or an embar- 
rassed countenance, or a silly disconcerted 
grin, will be ill received. If your 
air and address are vulgar, awkward 
and gauche, you may be esteemed, indeed, 
if you have great artistic merit, but you 
will never please. Venus among the 
ancients was synonymous among the 
graces who were always supposed to 
accompany her; and Horace tells us 
that even Youth and Mercury, the Gods 
of Arts and Eloquence, would not do 
without her.” Lord Chesterfield dis- 
courses somewhat cynically in many 
places on the importance of adaptability 
in conversation, and gives hints to his 
son which, while important to the success 
of a young man starting in society as 
enabling him to read character and win 
popularity, are interesting as showing 
how much in conversation can be learnt 
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of the character and weaknesses of those 
we associate with. ‘‘ You will easily dis- 
cover every man’s vanity,” he says, ‘‘ by 
observing his favourite topic of conversa- 
tion’ ; and ‘* Women have in general but 
one object, which is their beauty, upon 
which scarce any flattery is too gross for 
them to believe.” So on ringing the 
changes on the many phases of human 
weakness. Advises him en passant to read 
the ‘‘ pretty little French book, written 
by l’Abbé de Bellegarde, entitled Z’Art de 
plaire dans la Conversation,” adding, 
‘*though I confess it is impossible to 
reduce the art of pleasing to a system, 
yet this book is not wholly useless.” In 
our day one of our learned fellow country- 
men, a distinguished and witty Irish pro- 
fessor, has donned the mantle of Lord 
Chesterfield and given us a volume con- 
taining many valuable and discreet rules 
for the encouragement of good talk, and 
the way to acquire a royal road to 
brilliant discourse. 

Modern life, while it has increased the 
topics and field of conversation, has 
added as well to its embarrassments, for 
it has brought every one into contact 
under circumstances which make it 
necessary for us all to take an apparent 
interest in each other. Lord Chesterfield 
also maintains that every well-bred person 
should have no difficulty in beginning and 
continuing a conversation with any one 
they may meet. Lord Chesterfield, how- 
ever, lived in a time when ‘‘ well-bred” 
people seldom went into any society save 
their own, and when there was no diffi- 
culty as to the choice of a subject of 
conversation. One of the most trying 
aspects of modern conversation, however, 
is the initial one, namely the premier pas, 
which may be successful or land you in 
greater difficulties, for the cosmopolitanism 
and size of modern society bring so many 
people of different sets and worlds ex 
rapport, that a new comer is often stranded 
as to the choice of a subject on which to 
begin. The eternal obligations which we 
owe to our ever-changing climate are 
innumerable, and that inexhaustible sub- 
ject suggests others which are infinite 
and endless. 

A writer in the Sfectator the other day 
wittily compared the difficulties of starting 
a conversation to the feelings of Alice 
in Wonderland, when the necessity of 
having to make conversation begins to 
weigh heavily on her, and she hazards 
all sorts of little remarks and speeches 
which are necessitated by the variety of 
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her unexpected and incongruous acquaint- 
ances ; and when, after starting many 
subjects and steering clear of those she 
must avoid, she finds everything rambling 
off into bewildering mazes, and she cries 
out pathetically, ‘‘ This cannot be conver- 
sation ; it sounds so dreadfully like non- 
sense.” And thus much talking that is 
done for the sake of talking is only after 
all nonsense, and will continue to be so, for 
the consciousness that they have nothing 
to say only urges people on to say some- 
thing which probably is irrelevant and 
stupid. Starting a conversation with 
strangers is an art by itself, and the first 
difficulty every one has to surmount, for 
it plays a very considerable part in all 
social life nowadays. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the 
relative merits of French conversation 
and English. It has generally been 
accepted that the French are wittier, 
lighter in hand, and more versatile than 
we. French is a more expressive 
and more adaptable language than 
ours, lending itself to so many more 
shades of expression, none of which 
have their equivalent in English. But 
one may fairly doubt whether the most 
refined French conversation or the 
most brilliant oratory has ever equalled 
English spoken with the eloquence of 
Burke or Pitt, or in our later days with 
the noble simplicity of John Bright. One 
brilliant raconteur has alas! passed out 
of English society, for the typical Irish- 
man whom we all knew and delighted in 
is gone. The wits of Dublin—indeed, 
of the sister iske—have become brilliant 
memories, and the men whose names were 
household words have left no successors. 
The wrongs of Ireland have extinguished 
the lamp of wit, and added one more 
ghost to the past, and the riddle 
as to whether they would be gal- 
vanised again into life with a parlia- 
ment on College Green remains yet 
unanswered. 

The question that arises in discus- 
sion on any social matter nowadays 
is, How do we compare with those 
who lived a hundred years ago? 
Has the spread of education, 
the wide diffusion of knowledge, made 
us more or less brilliant talkers 
than in the days of Burke, Sheri- 
dan, Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, &c. ? 
We all talk now, and- we all talk 
more, but do we talk as well? It 
seems impossible to compare, for the 
conditions of society are so different. 
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Doubtless, every one can say something 
on every subject (more or less well), for 
there are few educated people who cannot 
take part in conversation now; but 
what of the substance? Is there as 
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much originality of thought, power, and 
brilliancy as in the past, or is pleasant 
conversation now only the result of a 
superficial smattering of knowledge which 
can be picked up easily, and which is 
accepted under a much lower standard 
of excellence as current coin. The 
greater freedom in conversation that is 
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allowed, has altered its form and style. 
The vast variety of subjects on which every 
one converses is the most remarkable of 
all the changes that havecome. The free- 
dom with which we discuss religion, 
morality, and all social subjects is the 
growth of a very short time, and other 
questions more debatable and delicate 
are being fast added to the list. The 
increase in the number of newspapers, 
magazines, &c., has opened up a wider 
field of information, though all the know- 
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ledge regarding it must be of a very 
slight character. One great change in 
modern days is the very general part 
women take in conversation, and they 
talk pleasantly. Women are quick, 
sympathetic, and keenly interested in 
the widening phases of modern life; 
they read widely, their memories are 
good, and they bring to bear on many sub- 
jects perhaps not well-balanced opinions, 
but some that are often interesting and 
original. Women have pleasant voices, 
and are less egotistical than men, 
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allowing the conversation to fall naturally 
into certain lines, which often are indicated 
by them, without caring to take a leading 
part in it themselves. The conversation 
of modern women is vastly improved in 
its range of subjects, for though personal 
matters and gossip must always occupy a 
large place in theirs, as well as in the 
conversation of men, it is no longer the 
sole theme of discussion, and there are 
many people who rarely touch on such 
questions at all. As the principal ob- 
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ject of conversation is amusement, men- 
tal relaxation, and pleasant idleness, it is 
almost impossible for any kind of social in- 
tercourse to ignore gossip entirely ; and in 
its harmless forms it is agreeable enough. 
The gossip about remarkable people is 
absorbing to the last degree. Who can 
hear anecdotes of Lord Beaconsfield, Bis- 
marck, and Mr. Gladstone without the 
deepest interest ? and when have we ever 
had such a delightful volume of personal 
gossip as Boswell’s Life of Johnson? 
However, nowadays that we have freed 
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ourselves much from the petty details 
of scandal and gossip about our neigh- 
bours, though a great amount of talk 
is unprofitable and disagreeable, the class 
of subjects are undoubtedly wider and 
more elevating. 

The liberal influences of the nineteenth 
century have affected conversation as well 
as every other part of life, and the broad- 
ness and openness with which all subjects 
are discussed is one of the most marked 
of its effects. We have lost the coarse- 
ness of the eighteenth century, but 
whether the veiled frankness with which 
ali social, moral, and religious matters are 
now discussed is an improvement is a very 
do-btful question. Conversation between 
men and women is open and unrestricted, 
and the social problems, which are be- 
coming of the most engrossing interest, 
are considered quite a legitimate topic of 
discussion between them. The monopoly 
of such conversation is not that of the 
married women of the nineteenth century, 
who have at least earned a right to view 
many social problems from an emancipated 
point of view. If we take modern novels 
as a picture of English life (and though 
we may entirely disavow their accur- 
acy, we must always remember they are 
accepted as typical of the time they 
represent) we find that young girls 
demand the same freedom. If French 


literature is at all an index to French life 


and customs we cannot fail to see the 
difference between the novels read by 
a jeune personne and those which lie on 
our own tables at home; as well as the 
contrast in their lives and education. Mon 
Oncle et mon Curé, Le Secret du Precepteur, 
are as delightful and as harmless as Miss 
Austen’s Works, which give us a picture 
of the life and conversation of her times. 
The contrast between the conversations of 
Catherine Morland and Mr. Tilney on their 
first meeting at Bath is antipodean to that 
of Jack and ‘‘ Dodo” in the first volume 
of that entertaining work. The latter is 
lighter, more amusing, more entertaining, 
but for all that the duller and less pictur- 
esque talk of Miss Morland is better than 
the slipshod English interlarded with the 
slang and double entendres of one of the 
most popular novels of the day. 

The temptation to be epigrammatic, to 
say sharp things, is too great for us to 
withstand, and as in other matters so in 
conversation, the substance nowadays 
is often sacrificed to the shadow. Super- 
ficiality, which is the besetting sin of 
the nineteenth century, is attacking every- 
thing, and when there is neither time, 
nor inclination, for perfection we must 
needs be content with whatever imitations 
we can find, and what is true of the 
decadence of many English customs is 
also applicable to modern conversation. 
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MUST confess at once that at first, at 
least, I very much admired the 
curate. Iam not referring to my admir- 
ation of his fine figure—six feet high and 
straight as an arrow—nor of his hand- 
some, open, ingenuous countenance, or 
his candid blue eye, or his thick curly 
hair. No; what won my heart from an 
early period of my visit to my cousins, 
the Poltons of Poltons Park, was the 
fervent, undisguised, unashamed, con- 
fident, and altogether matter-of-course 
manner in which he made love to Miss 
Beatrice Queenborough, only daughter 
and heiress of the wealthy shipowner 
Sir Wagstaff Queenborough, Bart., and 
Eleanor his wife. It was purely the 
manner of the curate’s advances that took 
my fancy : in the mere fact of them there 
was nothing remarkable. For all the 
men in the house (and a good many out- 
side) made covert, stealthy, and indirect 
steps in the same direction; for Trix (as 
her friends called her) was, if not wise, 
at least pretty and witty, displaying to 
the material eye a charming figure, and 
to the mental a delicate heartlessness— 
both attributes which challenge a self- 
respecting man’s best efforts. But then 
came the fatal obstacle. From heiresses 
in reason a gentleman need neither shrink 
nor let himself be driven; but when it 
comes to something like twenty thousand 
a year—the reported amount of Trix’s 
dot—he distrusts his own motives almost 
as much as the lady’s relatives distrust 
them for him. We all felt this—Stanton, 
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Rippleby, and I; and, although I will 
not swear that we spoke no tender words 
and gave no meaning glances, yet we 
reduced such concessions to natural 
weakness to a minimum, not only when 
Lady Queenborough was by, but at all 
times. To say truth, we had no desire to 
see our scalps affixed to Miss Trix’s pretty 
belt, nor to have our hearts broken (like 
that of the young man in the poem) 
before she went to Homburg in the 
autumn. 

With the curate it was otherwise. He 
—Jack Ives, by the way, was his name—- 
appeared to rush, not only upon his fate, 
but in the face of all possibility and of 
Lady Queenborough. My cousin and 
hostess, Dora Polton, was very much 
distressed about him. She said that he 
was such a nice young fellow, and that it 
was a great pity to see him preparing 
such unhappiness for himself. Nay, I 
happen to know that she spoke very 
seriously to Trix, pointing out the wicked- 
ness of trifling with him; whereupon 
Trix, who maintained a bowing acquaint- 
ance with her conscience, avoided him for 
a whole afternoon and endangered all 
Algy Stanton’s prudent resolutions by 
taking him out in the Canadian canoe. 
This demonstration in no way perturbed 
the curate. He observed that, as there 


was nothing better to do, we might as 
well play billiards, and proceeded to 
defeat me in three games of a hundred 
up (no, it is quite immaterial whether we 
played for anything or not), after which 
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he told Dora that the vicar was taking 
the evening service—it happened to be 
the day when there was one at the 
parish church—a piece of information 
only relevant in so far as it suggested that 
Mr. Ives could accept an invitation to 
dinner if one were proffered to him. 
Dora, very weakly, rose to the bait ; Jack 
Ives, airily remarking that there was no 
use in ceremony among friends, seized 
the place next to Trix at dinner (her 
mother was just opposite) and walked on 
the terrace after dinner with her in the 
moonlight. When the ladies retired he 
came into the smoking-room, drank a 
whisky-and-soda, said that Miss Queen- 
borough was really a very charming 
companion, and apologised for leaving 
us early on the ground that his sermon 
was still unwritten. My good cousin, the 
squire, suggested rather grimly that a 
discourse on the vanity of human wishes 
might be appropriate. 

‘*[ shall preach,” said Mr. Ives 
thoughtfully, ‘‘on the opportunities of 
wealth.” 

This resolution he carried out on the 
next day but one, that being a Sunday. 
i had the pleasure of sitting next to Miss 
Trix, and I watched her with some 
interest as Mr. Ives developed his theme. 
I will not try to reproduce the sermon, 
which would have seemed by no means a 
bad one, had any of our party been able 
to ignore the personal application which 
we read into it: for its main burden was 
no other than this—that wealth should be 
used by those who were fortunate enough 
to possess it (here Trix looked down and 
fidgeted with her prayer-book) as a 
means of promoting greater union be- 
tween themselves and the less richly- 
endowed, and not—as, alas, had too often 
been the case—as though it were a new 
barrier set up between them and their 
fellow-creatures. (Here Miss Trix blushed 
slightly, and had recourse to her smelling- 
bottle.) ‘* You,” said the curate, waxing 
rhetorical as he addressed an imaginary, 
but bloated, capitalist, ‘‘ have no more 
right to your money than I have. It is 
entrusted to you to be shared with me.” 
At this point I heard Lady Queenborough 
sniff, and Algy Stanton snigger. | stole 
a glance at Trix and detected a slight 
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waver in the admirable lines of her 
mouth. 

‘**“A very good sermon, didn’t you 
think ?” I said to her, as we walked 
home. 


‘**Oh, very,” she replied demurely. 
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‘* Ah, if we followed all we heard in 
church!” I sighed. 

Miss Trix walked in silence for a few 
yards. By dint of never becoming any- . 
thing else, we had become very good 
friends; and presently she remarked, 
quite confidentially, 

‘** He’s very silly, isn’t he?” 

‘* Then you ought to snub him,” said I, 
severely. 

‘*So I do—sometimes. 
amusing, though.” 

‘* Of course, if you’re prepared to make 
the sacrifice involved——” 

‘*Oh, what nonsense!” 

‘*Then you’ve no business to amuse 
yourself with him.” 

‘*Dear, dear! how moral you are!” 
said Trix. 

The next development in the situation 
was this. My cousin Dora received a 
letter from the Marquis of Newhaven, 
with whom she was acquainted, praying 
her to allow him to run down to Poltons 
for a few days: he reminded her that she 
had once given him a general invitation : 
if it would not be inconvenient—and so 
forth. The meaning of this communica- 
tion did not, of course, escape my cousin, 
who had witnessed the writer’s attentions 
to Trix in the preceding season, nor did 
it escape the rest of us (who had talked 
over the said attentions at the club) when 
she told us about it, and announced that 
Lord Newhaven would arrive in the 
middle of next day. Trix affected dense 
unconsciousness ; her mother allowed her- 
self a mysterious smile—which, however, 
speedily vanished when the curate (he was 
taking lunch with us) observed in a 
cheerful tone, 

‘* Newhaven! oh, I remember the chap 
at the House—ploughed twice in Smalls 
—stumpy fellow, isn’t he? Not a bad 
chap, though, you know, barring his 
looks. I’m glad he’s coming.” 

**You won’t be soon, young man,” 
Lady Queenborough’s angry eye seemed 
to Say. 

‘‘] remember him,” pursued Jack, 
‘*awfully smitten with a tobacconist’s 
daughter in the Corn—oh, it’s all right, 
Lady Queenborough—she wouldn’t look 
at him.” 

This quasi-apology was called forth by 
the fact of Lady Queenborough pushing 
back her chair and making for the door. 
It did not at all appease her to hear of 
the scorn of the tobacconist’s daughter. 
She glared sternly at Jack, and dis- 
appeared. He turned to Trix and re- 


He’s rather 
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minded her—without diffidence and coram 
populo, as his habit was, that she had 
promised him a stroll in the west wood. 
What happened on that stroll I do 
not know; but meeting Miss Trix on 





‘*You were out nearly two hours,” 
said I. 

‘* Were we?” asked Trix with a start. 
‘*Good gracious! Where was mamma, 
Mr. Wynne?” 


‘““ WE MAKE A PERFECT COUPLE, MISS QUEENBOROUGH.” 


the stairs later in the afternoon, I ven- 
tured to remark, 

‘*] hope you broke it to him gently, 
Miss Queenborough ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
plied Trix, haughtily. 

1<2. July, 1894. 


**On the lawn—watch in hand.” 

Miss Trix went slowly upstairs, and 
there is not the least doubt that some- 
thing serious passed between her and her 
mother, for both of them were in the 
most atrocious of humours that evening ; 
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fortunately the curate was not there. 
had a Bible class. 

The next day Lord Newhaven arrived. 
I found him on the lawn when I strolled 
up, after a spell of letter-writing, about 
four o’clock. Lawn tennis was the order 
of the day, and we were all in flannels. 

‘¢ Oh, here’s Mark,” cried Dora, seeing 
me. ‘*Now, Mark, you and Mr. Ives 
had better play against Trix and Lord 
Newhaven. That'll make a very good 
set.” 

‘*No, no, Mrs. Polton,” said Jack Ives. 
‘They wouldn’t have a chance. Look 
here, I'll play with Miss Queenborough 
against Lord Newhaven and Wynne.” 

Newhaven—whose appearance, by the 
way, though hardly distinguished, was 
not quite so unornamental as the curate 
had led us to expect—looked slightly dis- 
pleased, but Jack gave him no time for 
remonstrance. He whisked Trix off, and 
began to serve allin a moment. I hada 
vision of Lady Queenborough approaching 
from the house with face aghast. The 
set went on; and, owing entirely to New- 
haven’s absurd chivalry in sending all the 
balls to Jack Ives instead of following the 
well-known maxim to ‘‘pound away at 
the lady,” they beat us. Jack wiped his 
brow, strolled up to the tea-table with 
Trix, and remarked in exultant tones: 

‘‘We make a perfect couple, Miss 
Queenborough ; we ought never to be 
separated.” 

Dora did not ask the curate to dinner 
that night, but he dropped in about nine 
o'clock to ask her opinion as to the hymns 
on Sunday; and finding Miss Trix and 
Newhaven in the small drawing-room he 
sat down and talked to them. This was 
too much for Trix; she had treated him 
very kindly and had allowed him to amuse 
her ; but it was impossible to put up with 
presumption of that kind. Difficult as 
it was to discourage Mr. Ives, she did it, 
and he went away with a disconsolate, 
puzzled expression. At the last moment, 
however, Trix so far relented as to express 
a hope that he was coming to tennis to- 
morrow, at which he brightened up a 
little. I do not wish to be uncharitable— 
least of alltoacharming young lady—but 
my opinion is that Miss Trix did not wish 
to set the curate altogether adrift. I think, 
however, that Lady Queenborough must 
have spoken again, for when Jack did 
come to tennis, Trix treated him with the 
most freezing civility and a hardly-dis- 
guised disdain, and devoted herself to 
Lord Newhaven with as much assiduity as 
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her mother could wish. We men, over 
our pipes, expressed the opinion that Jack 
Ives’s little hour of sunshine was passed, 
and that nothing was left to us but to look 
on at the prosperous uneventful course of 
Lord Newhaven’s wooing. Trix had had 
her fun (so Algy Stanton bluntly phrased it) 
and would now settle down to business. 

‘*I believe, though,” he added, “ that 
she likes the curate a bit, you know.” 

During the whole of the next day— 
Wednesday—Jack Ives kept away; he 
had, apparently, accepted the inevitable, 
and was healing his wounded heart by a 
Strict attention to his parochial duties. 
Newhaven remarked on his absence with 
an air of relief; and Miss Trix treated 
it as a matter of no importance ; Lady 
Queenborough was all smiles ; and Dora 
Polton restricted herself to exclaining, 
as I sat by her at tea, in a low tone and 
a propos of nothing in particular, ‘‘ Oh, well, 
—poor Mr. Ives!” 

But on Thursday there occurred an 
event, the significance of which passed 
at the moment unperceived, but which 
had, in fact, most important results. This 
was no other than the arrival of little Mrs. 
Wentworth, an intimate friend of Dora’s. 
Mrs. Wentworth had been left a widow 
early in life ; she possessed a comfortable 
competence ; she was not handsome, but 
she was vivacious, amusing, and, above 
all, sympathetic. She sympathised at once 
with Lady Queenborough in her maternal 
anxieties, with Trix on her charming 
romance, with Newhaven on his sweet 
devotedness, with the rest of us in our 
obyious desolation—and, after a confiden- 
tial chat with Dora, she sympathised 
most strongly with poor Mr. Ives on his 
unfortunate attachment. Nothing would 
satisfy her, so Dora told me, except the 
opportunity of plying Mr. Ives with her 
soothing balm; and Dora was about to 
sit down and write him a note, when he 
strolled in through the drawing-room 
window, and announced that his cook’s 
mother was ill, and that he should be very 
much obliged if Mrs. Polton would give 
him some dinner that evening. Trix and 
Newhaven happened to enter by the door 
at the same moment, and Jack darted up 
to them, and shook hands with the greatest 
effusion. He had evidently buried all 
unkindness—and with it, we hoped, his 
mistaken folly. However that might be, 
he made no effort to engross Trix, but took 
his seat most docilely by his hostess—and 
she, of course, introduced him to Mrs. 
Wentworth. His behaviour was, in fact, 
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so exemplary, that even Lady Queen- 
borough relaxed her severity, and con- 
descended to cross-examine him on the 
morals and manners of the old women of 
the parish. ‘‘Oh, the Vicar looks after 
them,” said Jack ; and he turned to Mrs. 
Wentworth again. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. Went- 
worth had a remarkable power of sym- 
pathy. I took her in to dinner, and she 
was deep in the subject of my ‘‘ noble and 
inspiring art,” before the soup was off the 
table. Indeed, I’m sure that my life’s ambi- 
tions would have been an open book to her 
by the time that the joint arrived, had not 
Jack Ives, who was sitting on the 
lady’s other side, cut into the conversa- 
tion just as Mrs. Wentworth was com- 
paring my early struggles with those of 
Mr. Carlyle. After this intervention of 
Jack’s I had not a chance. I ate my 
dinner without the sauce of sympathy, 
substituting for it a certain amusement 
which I derived from studying the face of 
Miss Trix Queenborough, who was placed 
on the opposite side of the table. And if 
Trix did look now and again at Mrs. 
Wentworth and Jack Ives, I cannot say 
that her conduct was unnatural. To tell 
the truth, Jack was so obviously delighted 
with his new friend that it was quite 
pleasant—and, as I say, under the cir- 
cumstances, rather amusing—to watch 
them. We felt that the Squire was 
justified in having a hit at Jack when 
Jack said, in the smoking-room, that he 
found himself rather at a loss for a subject 
for his next sermon. 

‘*What do you say,” suggested my 
cousin, puffing at his pipe, ‘‘to taking 
constancy as your text ?” 

Jack considered the idea for a moment, 
but then he shook his head. 

‘*No. I think,” he said, reflectively, 
‘*that I shall preach on the power of 
sympathy.” 

That sermon afforded me—I must con- 
fess it, at the risk of seeming frivolous 
—very great entertainment. Again I 
secured a place by Miss Trix—on her 
left, Newhaven being on her right, and 
her face was worth study when Jack Ives 
gave us a most eloquent description of 
the wonderful gift in question. It was, 
he said, the essence and the crown of 
true womanliness, and it showed itself— 
well, to put it quite plainly, it showed 
itself, according to Jack Ives, in exactly 
that sort of manner and bearing which so 
honourably and gracefully distinguished 
Mrs. Wentworth. The lady was not, of 
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course, named, but she was clearly indi- 
cated. ‘‘ Your gift, your precious gift,” 
cried the curate, apostrophising the im- 
personation of sympathy, ‘‘is given to 
you, not for your profit, but for mine. 
It is yours, but it is a trust to be used 
for me. It is yours, in fact, to share 
with me.” At this climax, which must 
have struck upon her ear with a certain 
familiarity, Miss Trix Queenborough, 
notwithstanding the place and occasion, 
tossed her pretty head and whispered to 
me, ‘* What horrid stuff!” 

In the ensuing week Jack Ives was our 
constant companion ; the continued illness 
of his servant’s mother left him stranded, 
and Dora’s kind heart at once offered him 
the hospitality of her roof. For my part 
I was glad, for the little drama which now 
began was not without its interest. It 
was a pleasant change to see Jack genially 
polite to Trix Queenborough, but quite 
indifferent to her presence or absence, and 
content to allow her to take Newhaven 
for her partner at tennis as often as she 
pleased. He himself was often an ab- 
sentee from our games. Mrs. Wentworth 
did not play, and Jack would sit under 
the trees with her, or take her out in the 
canoe. What Trix thought I did not 
know, but it is a fact that she treated 
poor Newhaven like dirt beneath her feet, 
and that Lady Queenborough’s face began 
to lose its transiently pleasant expression. 
I had a vague idea that a retribution was 
working itself out, and disposed myself to 
see the process with all the complacency 
induced by the spectacle of others receiv- 
ing punishment for their sins. 

A little scene which occurred after lunch 
one day was significant. I was sitting 
on the terrace, ready booted and breeched, 
waiting for my horse to be brought round. 
Trix came out and sat down by 
me. 

‘* Where’s Newhaven ?” I asked. 

‘Oh, I don’t always want Lord New- 
haven,” she exclaimed petulantly; ‘‘I 
sent him off for a walk—I’m going out in 
the Canadian canoe with Mr. Ives.” 

‘*Oh, you are, are you ?” said I smiling. 
As I spoke, Jack Ives ran up to us. 

‘*T say, Miss Queenborough,” he cried, 
“I’ve just got your message saying 
you’d let me take you on the lake.” 

‘‘Is it a great bore?” asked Trix, with 
a glance—a glance that meant mischief. 

‘*T should like it awfully, of course,” 
said Jack ; ‘‘ but the fact is I’ve promised 
to take Mrs. Wentworth—before I got 
your message, you know.” 
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Trix drew herself up. 

‘* Of course, if Mrs. Wentworth ”—she 
began. 

‘* I’m very sorry,” said Jack. 

Then Miss Queenborough, forgetting— 
as I hope—or choosing to disregard my 
presence, leant forward and asked in her 
most coaxing tones, 

‘* Don’t you ever forget a promise, Mr. 
Ives?” 

Jack looked at her. I suppose her 
dainty prettiness struck him afresh, for he 
wavered and hesitated. 

‘*She’s gone upstairs,” pursued the 
tempter, ‘‘and we shall be safe away 
before she comes down again.” 

Jack shuffled with one foot on the 
gravel. 

**T tell you what,” he said. ‘‘ I'll ask 
her if she minds me taking you for a little 
while before I ys 

I believe he really thought that he had 
hit upon a compromise satisfactory to all 
parties. If so, he was speedily undeceived. 
Trix flushed red and answered angrily, 

** Pray don’t trouble. I don’t want to 

0.” 
‘*Perhaps afterwards you might—” 
suggested the curate, but now rather 
timidly. 

‘I’m going out with Lord Newhaven,” 
said she. And she added in an access of 
uncontrollable annoyance, ‘‘ Go, please 
go. I—I don’t want you.” 

Jack sheered off, with a look of puzzled 
shamefacedness. He disappeared into 
the house. Nothing passed between 
Miss Trix and myself. A moment later 
Newhaven came out. 

‘* Why, Miss Queenborough,” said he, 
in apparent surprise, ‘‘ Ives is going with 
Mrs. Wentworth in the canoe!” 

In an instant I saw what she had done. 
In rash presumption she had told New- 
haven that she was going with the curate 
—and now the curate had refused to take 
her—and Ives had met him in search of 
Mrs. Wentworth. What could she do? 
Well, she rose—or fell—to the occasion. 
In the coldest of voices she said, 

‘“*] thought you’d gone for 
walk.” 

‘*] was just starting,’ 
apologetically, ‘‘when I met Ives. But, 
as you weren’t going with him ” He 
paused, an inquiring look in hiseyes. He 
was evidently asking himself why she had 
not gone with the curate. 

‘I'd rather be left alone, if you don't 
mind,” said she. And then, flushing red 
again, she added. ‘‘I changed my mind 
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and refused to go with Mr. Ives. So he 
went off to get Mrs. Wentworth 
instead.” 

I started. Newhaven looked at her for 


an instant, and then turned on his heel. 
She turned to me, quick as lightning, and 
with her face all aflame, 

‘*If you tell, I'll never speak to you 
again,” she whispered. 

After this there was silence for some 
minutes. 

‘* Well?” she said, without looking at 
me. 

‘IT have no remark to offer, Miss Queen- 
borough,” I returned. 

‘*] suppose that was a lie, wasn’t it?” 
she asked, defiantly. 

‘*It’s not my business to say what it 
was,” was my discreet answer. 

‘*T know what you’re thinking.” 

‘IT was thinking,” said I, ‘‘ which I 
would rather be—the man you will marry, 
or the man you would like ——” 

‘*How dare you? It’s not true. 
Mr. Wynne, indeed it’s not true!” 

Whether it were true or not I did not 
know. But if it had been, Miss Trix 
Queenborough might have been ex- 
pected to act very much in the way in 
which she proceeded to act: that is 
to say, to be extravagantly attentive 
to Lord Newhaven when Jack Ives 
was present, and markedly neglectful 
of him in the curate’s absence. It also 
fitted in very well with the theory which I 
had ventured to hint, that her bearing to- 
wards Mrs. Wentworth was distinguished 
by a stately civility, and her remarks about 
that lady by a superfluity of laudation ; 
for if these be not two distinguishing 
marks of rivalry in the well-bred, I must 
go back to my favourite books and learn 
from them—more folly. And if Trix’s 
manners were all that they should be, 
praise no less high must be accorded to 
Mrs. Wentworth’s; she attained an alti- 
tude of admirable unconsciousness, and 
conducted her flirtation (the poverty of 
language forces me to the word, but it is 
over flippant) with the curate in a staid, 
quasi-maternal way. She called him a 
delightful boy, and said that she was 
intensely interested in all his aims and 
hopes. 

‘* What does she want ?” I asked Dora, 
despairingly. ‘‘She can’t want to marry 
him.” I was referring to Trix Queen- 
borough, not to Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘* Good gracious, no!” answered Dora, 
irritably. ‘‘It’s simple jealousy. She 
won’t let the poor boy alone till he’s 
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in love with her again. It’s a horrible 
shame!” 

‘*Oh, well, he has great recuperative 
power,” said I. 

‘* She’d better be careful, though. It’s 
a very dangerous game. How do you 
suppose Lord Newhaven likes it?” 

Accident gave me that very day a hint 
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My entrance, of course, stopped the 
conversation very abruptly. Newhaven 
had come to a stand in the middle of the 
room, and Lady Queenborough sat on 
the sofa, a formidable frown on her brow. 
Withdrawing myself as rapidly as pos- 
sible, I argued the probability of a severe 
lecture for Miss Trix, ending in a com- 


‘* BUT I'VE REFUSED HIM.” 


how little Lord Newhaven liked it, and a 
glimpse of the risk Miss Trix was running. 
Entering the library suddenly, I heard 
Newhaven’s voice raised above his or- 
dinary tones. 

‘*T won’t stand it,” he was declaring. 
‘*T never know how she'll treat me from 
One minute to the next.” 


mand to try her noble suitor’s patience 
no longer. I hope all this happened, 
for I, not seeing why Mrs. Wentworth 
should monopolise the grace of sympathy, 
took the liberty of extending mine to 
Newhaven. He was certainly in love 
with Trix, not with her money, and the 
treatment he underwent must have been 
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as trying to his feelings as it was galling 
to his pride. 

My sympathy was not premature, for 
Miss Trix’s fascinations, which were in- 
dubitably great, began to have their 
effect. The scene about the canoe was 
re-enacted, but with a different dénotment. 
This time the promise was forgotten, and 
the widow forsaken. Then Mrs. Went- 
worth put on her armour. We had, in 
fact, reached this very absurd situation, 
that these two ladies were contending 
for the favours of, or the domination 
over, such an obscure, poverty-stricken, 
hopelessly ineligible person as_ the 
curate of Poltons undoubtedly was. 
The position seemed to me then, and 
still seems, to indicate some remarkable 
qualities in that young man. 

At last Newhaven made a move. At 
breakfast, on Wednesday morning, he 
announced that, reluctant as he should be 
to leave Poltons Park, he was due at 
his aunt’s place, in Kent, on Saturday 
evening, and must therefore make his 
arrangements to leave by noon on that 
day. The significance was apparent. 
Had he come down to breakfast with 
‘*“Now or Never!” stamped in fiery 
letters across his brow, it would have 
been more obtrusive, indeed, but not a 
whit plainer. We all looked down at 
our plates, except Jack Ives. He flung 
one glance (I saw it out of the corner of 
my left eye) at Newhaven, another at 
Trix; then he remarked kindly— 

‘*We shall be uncommonly sorry to 
lose you, Newhaven.” 

Events began to happen now, and I 
will tell them as well as I am able, supple- 
menting my own knowledge by what I 
learnt afterwards from Dora—she having 
learnt it from the actors in the scene. 
In spite of the solemn warning conveyed 
in Newhaven’s intimation, Trix, greatly 
daring, went offimmediately after lunch for 
what she described as ‘‘a long ramble” 
with Mr. Ives. There was, indeed, the ex- 
cuse of an old woman at the end of the 
ramble, and Trix provided Jack with a 
small basket of comforts for the useful old 
body ; but the ramble was, we felt, the 
thing, and I was much annoyed at not 
being able to accompany the walkers in 
the cloak of darkness or other invisible 
contrivance. The ramble consumed 
three hours—full measure. Indeed, it 
was half-past six before Trix, alone, 
walked up the drive. Newhaven, a 
solitary figure, paced up and down the 
terrace fronting the drive. Trix cameon, 
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her head thrown back and a steady smile 
on her lips. She saw Newhaven: he 
stood looking at her for a moment with 
what she afterwards described as an 
indescribable smile on his face, but not, 
as Dora understood from her, by any 
means a pleasant one. Yet, if not 
pleasant, there is not the least doubt in 
the world that it was highly significant ; 
for she cried out nervously, ‘‘ Why are 
you looking at me like that? What’s the 
matter ?” 

Newhaven, still saying nothing, turned 
his back on her and made as if he would 
walk into the house and leave her there, 
ignored, discarded, done with. She, 
realising the crisis which had come, for- 
getting everything except the imminent 
danger of losing him once for all, without 
time for long explanation or any round- 
about seductions, ran forward, laying her 
hand on his arm and blurting out, 

‘* But I’ve refused him.” 

I do not know what Newhaven thinks 
now, but I sometimes doubt whether he 
would not have been wiser to shake off 
the detaining hand and pursue his lonely 
way, first into the house, and ultimately 
to his aunt’s. But (to say nothing of the 
twenty thousand a year, which, after all, 
and be you as romantic as you may please 
to be, is not a thing to be sneezed at) 
Trix’s face, its mingled eagerness and 
shame, its flushed cheeks and shining 
eyes, the piquancy of its unwonted 
humility, overcame him. He stopped 
dead. 

‘*T_] was obliged to give him an—an 
opportunity,” said Miss Trix, having the 
grace to stumble a little in her speech. 
‘* And—and it’s all your fault.” 

The war was thus, by happy audacity, 
carried into Newhaven’s own quarters. 

‘*My fault!” he exclaimed. ‘My 
fault that you walk all day with that 
curate!” 

Then Miss Trix—and let no irrelevant 
considerations mar the appreciation of 
fine acting—dropped her eyes and mur- 
mured softly, 

‘‘]—I was so terribly afraid of seeming 
to expect sou.” 

Wherewith she (and not he) ran away, 
lightly, up the stairs, turning just one 
glance downwards as she reached the 
landing. Newhaven was looking up from 
below with an ‘‘ enchanted” smile—the 
word is Trix’s own: I should probably 
have used a different one. 

Was then the curate of Poltons utterly 
defeated—brought to his knees, only to 
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be spurned? It seemed so: and he came 
down to dinner that night with a subdued 
and melancholy expression. Trix, on the 
other hand, was brilliant and talkative 
to the last degree, and the gaiety spread 
from her all round the table, leaving 





the door of the little boudoir beyond stood 
half-open, and very soon Newhaven edged 
his way through. Almost at the same 
moment Jack Ives and Mrs. Wentworth 
passed out of the window and began to 
walk up and down the gravel. Nobody 


THEN HE TOOK THE WIDOW’S HAND. 


untouched only the rejected lover and 
Mrs. Wentworth; for the last-named 
lady, true to her distinguishing quality, 
had begun to talk to poor Jack Ives 
in low soothing tones. 

After dinner Trix was not visible; but 





but myself appeared to notice these re- 
markable occurrences, but I watched them 
with keen interest. Half an hour passed 
and then there smote on my watchful ear 
the sound of a low laugh from the 
boudoir. It was followed almost im- 
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mediately by a stranger sound from the 
gravel walk. Then, all in a moment, 
two things happened. The boudoir door 
opened, and Trix, followed by Newhaven, 
came in smiling; from the window en- 
tered Jack Ives and Mrs. Wentworth. 
My eyes were on the curate. He gave 
one sudden comprehending glance to- 
wards the other couple ; then he took the 
widow’s hand, led her up to Dora, and 
said, in low yet penetrating tones, 

** Will you wish us joy, Mrs. Polton ?” 

The Squire, Rippleby, and Algy Stanton 
were round them in an instant. I kept 
my place, watching now the face of Trix 
Queenborough. She turned first flaming 
red, then very pale. I saw her turn to 
Newhaven and speak one or two urgent 
imperative words to him. Then, drawing 
herself up to her full height, she crossed 
the room to where the group was as- 
sembled round Mrs. Wentworth and Jack 
Ives. 

** What’s the matter ? 
saying ?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Wentworth’s eyes were modestly 
cast down, but a smile played round her 
mouth. No one spoke for a moment. 
Then Jack Ives said, 

‘* Mrs. Wentworth has promised to be 
my wife, Miss Queenborough.” 

For a moment, hardly perceptible, Trix 
hesitated ; then, with the most winning, 
touching, sweetest smile in the world, she 
said, 

‘So you 
afternoon 
all!” 

Mrs. Polton is not used to these fine 
flights of diplomacy; she had heard 
before dinner something of what had 
actually happened in the afternoon; and 
the simple woman positively jumped. 
Jack Ives met Trix’s scornful eyes full and 
square. 

**Not at all wasted,” said he with a 
smile. ‘* Not only has it shown me where 
my true happiness lies, but it has also 
given me a juster idea of the value and 
sincerity of your regard for me, Miss 
Queenborough.” 

‘*It is as real, Mr. Ives, as it is sin- 
cere,” said she. 

“It is like yourself, Miss Queen- 
borough,” said he, with a little bow ; and 
he turned from her and began to talk to 
his fiancée. 
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took my advice, and our 
walk was not wasted after 
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Trix Queenborough moved slowly to- 
wards where I sat. Newhaven was 
watching her from where he stood alone 
on the other side of the room. 

‘*And have you no news for us?” | 
asked in low tones. 

‘*Thank you,” she said haughtily; ‘1 
don’t care that mine should be a pendant 
to the great tidings about the little widow 
and the curate.” 

After a moment’s pause she went on: 

‘*He lost no time, did he? He was 
wise to secure her before what happened 
this afternoon could leak out, Nobody 
can tell her now.” 

‘** This afternoon ?” 

‘* He asked me to marry him this after- 
noon.” 

** And you refused ?” 


‘* Yes.” 
‘* Well, his behaviour is in outrageously 
bad taste, but - 





She laid a hand on my arm, and said 
in calm level tones, 

‘*] refused him because I dared not 
have him ; but I told him I cared for him, 
and he said he loved me. And I let him 
kiss me. Good-night, Mr. Wynne.” 

I sat still and silent. Newhaven came 
across tous. Trix put out her hand and 
caught him by the sleeve. 

‘* Fred,” she said, ‘‘ my dear honest old 
Fred, you love me, don’t you?” 

Newhaven, much embarrassed and sur- 
prised, looked at me in alarm. But her 
hand was in his now, and her eyes im- 
ploring him. 

‘*T should rather think I did, my dear,” 
said he. 

I really hope that Lord and Lady New- 
haven will not be very unhappy, while 
Mrs. Ives quite worships her husband, 
and is convinced that she eclipsed the 
brilliant and wealthy Miss Queenborough. 
Perhaps she did—perhaps not. There 
are, as I have said, great qualities in the 
curate of Poltons, but I have not quite 
made up my mind precisely what they are. 
I ought, however, to say that Dora takes 
a more favourable view of him and a less 
lenient view of Trix than I. That is per- 
haps natural. Besides, Dora does not 
know the precise manner in which the 
curate was refused. By the way, he 
preached next Sunday on the text, ‘* The 
children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” 








TAPESTRY. 
By ALAN 


HE difficulties and perplexities which 
Ulysses experienced with Proteus 

are really something like those which 
beset one in the task of finding out the 
meaning of the word tapestry. Etymology 
explains that the word comes from a 
Greek root signifying something ‘‘ strewed 
or spread on the floor or pavement.” 
But this is the very thing one knows it is 
not, since a tapestry if it be anything at 
all, is a finely-figured and woven hanging 
for a wall. Nevertheless, in looking 
through books on the subject, you find 
that tapestry is applied as a term for 
curtains, canopies, floor coverings, bench 
cushions, as well as for parts of costume, 
and even articles of use like slippers, 
pouches, &c. These various things are some- 
times painted,sometimes woven or embroi- 
dered stamped, or printed. How then can 
tapestry apply tothem ? You get a sugges- 
tion from the account of a “‘fayre and 
pleasaunt lodgynge hanged with riche 
aresse or tapestrye.” Aresse, of course, is 
Arras, and Arras was one of the most noted 
of the towns of North Europe for turning 
out decorated and storied wall hangings. 
These arras hangings were woven in a 
particular manner, and it is this particular 
method of weaving which has come to be 
known as tapestry-weaving. But long 
before Arras was in existence this par- 
ticular sort of ornamental weaving was 
known and practised ; and its great age 
is certainly suggested when you come 
upon evidence that the process has been 
in common use, not only with people at 
an early stage of their development, people 
such as natives of Borneo, Central Asia, 
and Tibet, hill tribes in India, and Red 
Indians of America, but also with old 
historic nations like the ancient Peruvians 
in the Western Hemisphere, and ancient 
Greeks in the Eastern. Specimens of 
Peruvian and Greek tapestry weaving are 
preserved to the present time, but of the 
tapestry weavings which it is fair to 
assume were produced by Assyrians, 
Persians, and still earlier Egyptians, none 
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has as yet been discovered. The essential 
characteristic in all tapestry-weavings is 
so simple that one can easily accept the 
idea that this form of weaving may have 
arisen as naturally amongst human beings 
as the making of nests did amongst birds. 
Accordingly, its first appearance was for 
useful purposes, and not until a much 
later stage was it put to ornamental and 
useful purposes combined. But even then, 
although the ornament it produced is 
extraordinarily various in style, the actual 
weaving is always of the same uninvolved 
and simple character. Now, any one can 
get some impression of this uninvolved 
and simple character by comparing the 
appearance of a tapestry-woven texture 
with that of a shuttle-woven texture. The 
simplest shuttle-weaving is displayed in 
an ordinary linen pocket-handkerchief. 
A magnifying glass reveals the fact that 
the cambric is made up of two sets of 
threads passing at right angles in between 
and across one another—all lying close 
together and all equally visible in the 
texture. One set of threads is the warp, 
the other the shuttle or weft threads. As 
a rule, the warp is the stouter of the 
two. In the shuttle-weaving loom there 
are two rollers set opr osite to one another, 
upon which is wound the set of warp 
threads, part of which are stretched out 
and exposed between the two rollers. 
This set of warp threads can be separated 
into two series by a mechanical con- 
trivance for pulling forward one series of 
alternate threads whilst the other series 
is pulled backwards. Between the two 
series so separated a shuttle with the reel 
of weft thread is cast, leaving a weft 
behind its track. The mechanical con- 
trivance is moved to bring the back series 
of warp to the front, sending at the same 
time the front series to the back. When 
this has been done, the weft thread be- 
comes securely held between the two 
series of warp threads. The shuttle is 
then thrown back on a return journey, 
leaving in its flight another weft thread. 
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These operations are repeated over and 
over again with rapidity, and so the fabric 
grows. By means of a frame of stiff 
parallel wires, between which the warp 
threads pass, the weavings of the shuttle 
threads are pressed down. This frame 
of stiff wires is in the nature of a large 
comb; but in primitive weavings small 
implements like hand-combs were used 


FIG. 1. TAPESTRY-WEAVING IN MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS AT 
MERTON, NEAR COOMBE, SURREY, 
instead. In the tapestry-weaving frame tures is 


is a rank of warp threads stretched 
between two rollers. (See Fig. 1.) No 
shuttle is used for the weft, and a small 
tool like a comb with a handle at the 
back of its teeth is used for compressing 
the weaving. 

In the place of an easily and quickly 
thrown shuttle, the weaver uses, one by 
one as required, a number of wooden 
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pegs or bobbins, around each of which is 
wound silk or worsted thread of a par- 
ticular tint. As seen in the illustration, 
there are loose strings hanging just above 
the heads of the workers, each hanging 
string being attached to a warp thread, 
so that by pulling groups of these strings 
the corresponding group of warp threads 
can be brought forward towards the 
weaver. A_ bobbin 
can be thrust in 
between the alternate 
warp threads thus 
brought forward, 
and its weft thread 
drawn between and 
around’ them. As 
compared with 
shuttle-weaving, tap- 
estry - weaving _is 
much slower and 
the fabric grows in 
. patches upon the 
warp, and not, as is 
the case with shuttle- 
weaving, in even 
widths across it. 
This slow growth of 
parts only is well 
suited to the produc- 
tion of ornament 
composed of many 
various forms and 
constantly changing 
colours. In_ tapes- 
try weaving, the 
weft or bobbin 
threads completely 
cover and envelop 
the warp; and the 
texture of the weav- 
ing is ribbed, pre- 
senting an appear- 
ance of texture quite 
different from that 
of shuttle-weaving, 
in which, as cam- 
bric shows us, 
warps and wefts are 
equally visible. Such 
a difference of tex- 
contrasted in remnants of 
Greek linen with insertions of tapestry- 
woven ornament, preserved in the Hermi- 
tage at St. Petersburg. They date from 
about the fourth century B.c., and are 
probably the oldest indications of tapestry- 
weaving we possess. Similar examples 
of shuttle-weaving intermixed with 
tapestry-weaving (see Fig. 2, which gives 
an opportunity here of noting the 
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different textures produced by the two 
processes) occur in the many fragments 
of linen tunics, cloths, and such like 
which have been recovered from Roman 
and Coptic graves in old sandy cemeteries 
at Akhmfin and other towns along the 
Nile. A few complete tunics have been 
found as well, and Figs. 3 and 4 give 
the shape of one of such garments. Made 
in one complete piece, with a hole left in 
the centre of it for the head of the wearer 
to pass through, they are dona fide seam- 
less tunics, such as the ‘‘ Holy Coat” of 
Treves appears to be. The front and 
back of them were ornamented with 
panels and bands of tapestry-weaving. 
Fig. 5 is taken from one of these tunics 





SQUARE OF TAPESTRY-WEAVING SET IN 
LINEN OF ORDINARY SHUTTLE-WEAVING, EGYPTO- 
ROMAN, OF ABOUT THE FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


FIG. 2. 


hung upon a lay figure. Fig. 6, from 
the same tunic, shows more clearly the 
style of its ornamental tapestry-woven 
details. In addition to these specimens 
of shuttle and tapestry-woven tunics from 
the Roman and Coptic cemeteries in 
Egypt, we have, from the same sources, 
specimens of stuffs made entirely of 
tapestry-weaving, which were used as 
covers, wall hangings, and curtains. The 
dining hall of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247 B.C.) was decorated with hangings 
depicting ‘‘the portraits of Kings or 
Stories of Mythology.” Such pieces of 
tapestry-weaving were made in large 
frames or looms, but a suggestion of the 
style of the ‘‘ portraits of Kings” is no 
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FIG. 3. PLAN OF A LINEN TUNIC WITH TAPESTRY- 
WOVEN BANDS. EGYPTO-ROMAN, OF ABOUT THE 
THIRD CENTURY A.D, 


doubt offered by a panel, as in Fig. 7, 
which, however, came from an Egypto- 
Roman tunic three or four hundred years 
later in date. Ovid's story of the weaving 
competition between Minerva and Arachne 
proves that the Romans of the Augustan 
period were thoroughly familiar with the 
process of tapestry-weaving on a large 
scale. The tapestry manufactories or 
weavers’ workrooms were called gyn@cea, 
and women were chiefly employed in the 
industry. Ovid’s minute description of 
the weaving operations and the imple- 
ments used is evidently a purely realistic 
sketch of what he had seen and made 
careful note of. 

Martial writes : ‘‘ The land of Memphis 
makes you this present” (an ornamental 
weaving). ‘*The Babylonian needle is 
now surpassed by the comb of the Nile,” 
which indicates that the famed Babylon- 
ian embroidery was being superseded by 
the tapestry-weaving of Egypt, freshly 
developing in Rome. There is a good 
deal of literature to account for a fluctu- 
ating practice of tapestry-weaving in 
Southern Europe from this time forward, 
and to connect it with its uprising in 
Northern Europe. But it is indiscrimin- 
ately mixed up with allusions to other 
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284 in wider. 


FIG. 4. THE SAME TUNIC AS IN FIG. 3, 
FOLDED IN HALF AND DISPLAYED. 





BUT 
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ornamental textiles, which may be shuttle- 


weavings, painted cloths, and needle 
embroideries. Weavings of all sorts, 
from Syria, Persia, and China, were 


largely imported into Europe during the 
first six or seven centuries, A.D. The 
patterns of them chiefly consisted of 
diapers or powderings of small orna- 
mental devices. A good series is depicted, 
for instance, in the sixth century Ravenna 
Mosaics of Justinian and Theodora and 
their courtiers. Geometric forms, shapes 
designed from natural objects, birds, 
animals and foliage occur in stripes and 
bands upon cloths and garments, some of 
which are wrought in tapestry work with 
the finest of silk wefts on linen warp. 





FIG. 5. fHE SAME TUNIC, AS IN FIG. 3, AS WORN 
BY A MAN. 
Goods of such descriptions were to be 


bought at most of the important centres 
of luxury and commerce. As far north 
as Paris, Greek and Syrian merchants in 
textiles had houses of business in the 
sixth century, and one of them became 
Bishop of Paris. The influence of this 
wide-spread trade led to the opening of 
artistic weaving establishments in Byzan- 
tium, Sicily, Spain, Italy, and more 
northern places. But for the most part 
the weaving at them was done with 
shuttle-looms, and the slower process of 
tapestry-weaving seems to have fallen 
into desuetude. The traditions of the 
art do not seem to have been revived 
again until about the times of the 
Crusades, when carpets and tent-hang- 
ings of oriental make, chiefly of tapestry- 
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FIG. 6. PART OF THE TAPESTRY-WOVEN ORNA- 
MENTATION TO TUNIC, EGYPTO-ROMAN, OF ABOUT 
THE THIRD CENTURY, A.D. 


weaving character, were brought home 
by these warriors, and the weavers of 
France, Burgundy, Rhenish Germany, 
Flanders, and England adapted the pro- 
cess to the rendering of designs, with 
numerous personages, descriptive of 
scriptural, mythological, historical, eccle- 
siastical, and romantic episodes. In old 
Latin inventories of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries there are references 





TAPESTRY-WOVEN PANEL, EGYPTO-ROMAN, 
OF ABOUT THE THIRD CENTURY, A.D. 


FIG. 7. 
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to an ‘‘ opus pectineum,” which is apparently 
none other than a medizval name for a 
revival of the previously known comb- 
work or tapestry-weaving. 

The illustrations here given of fifteenth 
and sixteenth tapestries are intended to 
suggest the variety of rich ornament 
possessing epical or story-telling interest 
which artistic draughtsmen put forth in 
their designs for reproduction by weavers, 
with glowing harmonious colouring in 
large tapestry-woven wall-hangings. Of 
the unrivalled combination of epical in- 
terest with fine ornamental design, Mr. 
William Morris has lately told us in the 
course of his lecture upon fifteenth century 
book illustrations ; and his remarks apply 
in a direct manner to typical fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century tapestry hangings. 

As far as can be traced, North Europ- 
ean wall-hangings were in use as early as 
the eleventh century. They were, how- 
ever, long and narrow in shape, and the 
Bayeux tapestry, or more properly speak- 
ing needlework, is the most notable 
eleventh ‘century example. The archaic 
drawing of the figures in it does not 
diminish its epical or story-telling interest, 
but its value as an ornamental composi- 
tion is not great. 

A long and narrow tapestry-woven 
hanging, belonging to the purely orna- 
mental, non-epical class, was made for 
the Church of St. Gereon, at Cologne, 
about the eleventh or twelfth century, 
when a guild of wool weavers existed 


tiere. The remains of this interesting 
piece are now distributed amongst 
museums at Lyons, Nuremberg, and 


South Kensington. The main portion, or 
field, of this hanging is covered with 
repeated circular panels, within which are 
emblematical birds and beasts. Its border 
is of interchanged scrolls with quaint 
heads or masks at the crossings and 
junctures of each pair of scrolls. The 
warp threads are of stout string; the 
wefts are of green, white, purple, and 
brown worsteds. An excellent imitation 
of this Cologne tapestry concealed Pol- 
onius when Hamit was being played 
recently at the Haymarket. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, the Livre des Métiers, by Etienne 
Boileau, tells of the corporation in Paris 
of fapissiers s'arrasinois and tapissiers 
nostres, the former of which, I think, 
were makers of fabrics (apis s’arrasinots) 
similar in design to the non-epical and 
solely ornamental stuffs of Saracenic 
and oriental weaving; the latter being 
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tapestry-weavers of ‘‘ our own,” or epical, 
compositions. Corresponding artificers 
in England were called ‘‘ tapicers,” with- 
out any suggestion of difference between 
the designs they might have to weave. 
The frames in which the “ tapissiers,” or 
‘* tapicers,” worked were large enough to 
hold ranks of warp threads many feet 
in length. Some of these frames were 
raised, in a horizontal position, a foot or 
two above the floor of the workroom, 
and the weavers bent over them to do 
their work. These were termed low warp 
or dasse lisse frames. Others were reared 
vertically (as in Fig. 1), and were the 
high warp or haute lisse frames. - But the 
tapestries in both were woven in the 
same way, so that there is no appreciable 
difference of texture between them. In 
France and Flanders, high warp tapestry 
makers are mentioned in records of the 
early fourteenth century. One of special 
note was a certain Nicholas Bataille, for 
some time valet to a Duke of Anjou. 
Under Bataille’s supervision, tapestry- 
hangings were produced for the Cathe- 
dral of Anjou ; and the designs for them 
are interesting from the fact that they 
were enlarged drawings, by Hennequin 
or John of Bruges, of illuminations in a 
manuscript lent to the Duke of Anjou by 
Charles V. of France. This adaptation 
of illuminations to the purposes of 
tapestry-weaving, no doubt, was fre- 
quently resorted to; it marks an output 
of tapestry-hangings intended to be as 
sumptuous as detail of design and colour 
could render them. The climax of this 
particular phase of design in tapestry- 
weaving appears to have been reached to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
the South Kensington Museum possesses 
one very beautiful and rare specimen of 
it, representing the Adoration of the 
Virgin and Child. This piece is probably 
of Bruges or Brussels manufacture, and 
although not more than six and a half feet 
long by five feet wide, such is the fineness 
of the threads that there are some seven 
millions and a quarter of weft twists in it. 
The wefts are of silks and fine worsteds 
and gold and silver threads. The colour 
blending with the time-toned glisten of 
gold and silver makes an extraordinarily 
refined and rich effect. The splendour of 
this piece, and the exquisite and jewel- 
like character of its details, softened in 
effect by the textile materials used to 
produce them, remind one not only of 
missal illuminations, but also of paintings 
full of ornamental details, such as Gentile 
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PART OF THE CHEVALIER DE BAYARD’S TAPESTRY WALL-HANGING, WITH INCIDENTS IN THE 
SIEGE OF TROY DEPICTED ON IT. ARRAS. MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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FIG. 9. PART OF A TAPESTRY HANGING AT 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


du Fabriano and Bruozzo Gozzoli pro- 
duced. 

Without the revival of painting in Italy 
and its influence, painting in the northern 
countries of Europe would not, of itself, 
have put forth those great figure subject 
designs for tapestries, such, for instance, 
as that of which a portion only is shown 
in Fig. 8. The entire hanging as now 
existing is some 21 feet long by 13 wide. 
It is known to have come from the Castle 
of the Chevalier de Bayard, and was 
bought for the South Kensington Museum 
a few years ago from the collection of the 
late Monsieur Achille Jubinal—the dis- 
tinguished antiquary who devoted much 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
SOME EPISODE FROM THE ‘“*STORY OF L’AMAUNTE,” OR FROM “‘ THE ROMAUNTE 
OF THE ROSE,” 


PROBABLY BRUSSELS. LATE 


IS REPRESENTED. 


time and thought to writing a history of 


tapestry. The story told in the tapestry 
is the arrival of Queen Penthesilea (an 
heroic lady commended by that excellent 
scholar of the Mareschal College, Aber- 
deen, Sir Dugald Dalgetty), with her 
Amazons, at Troy, and her deeds of valour 
on behalf of King Priam and the Trojans, 
in one of their many frays with the be- 
sieging Greeks. This Amazon episode 
was invented and introduced by later 
poets into their versions of the Homeric 
story. A bit only of the tapestry is given 
in Fig. 8, representing the reception by 
King Priam of Queen Penthesilea. Along 
the bottom of the piece are flower- 
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ing plants, and a legend difficult to 
decipher. Throughout the remainder of 
the entire piece different personages are 
labelled with their names, whilst each of 
the various incidents has an explanatory 
legend in Latin ona scroll. This method 
of describing persons and events was in 
vogue throughout the fifteenth century 
and into the sixteenth century with 
tapestry weavers, book illustrators, glass 





FIG, 10. 


DURING THE REIGN OF CHARLES I, 


painters, and others. The Bayard tapestry 
was woven probably either at Tournai or 
Arras, and is one of an old series of 
Franco-Flemish or Burgundian tapestries. 
It is here beyond the range of possibility 
to attempt to give even the briefest 
description of the more important of these 
such fine epical-ornamental tapestries as 
are housed in cathedrals and museums in 
France, Belgium, and Germany. Fine 
specimens dating from between the end of 
the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
century are in England: and those of 
Hampton Court Palace and the South 
Kensington Museum forma small butexcel- 
lent typical series. Spain possesses rare and 


TAPESTRY-WOVEN PORTRAIT OF SIR FRANCIS CRANE, FOR 
SOME TIME DIRECTOR OF THE MORTLAKE TAPESTRY MANUFACTORY 
THE ORIGINAL 
IN THE POSSESSION OF LADY PETRE. 
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beautiful pieces, the Royal Palace at 
Madrid being famed for Flemish tapestries 
chiefly of the period of the Emperor 
Charles V.; but the more numerous of 
the tapestries in its collection of over 
1,000 specimens, as well as those in the 
Pitti and Uffizi Galleries at Florence and 
the Vatican at Rome, belong principally 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when tapestries were imitations of paint- 
ings, whilst the Mobilier 
National of Paris con- 
tains an amazing array 
of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century 
tapestry, imitations of 
paintings from _ the 
Gobelins and Beauvais 
manufacturers. 

Borders are either 
absent or unimportant 
in the earlier tapestries, 
and are not ornamented 
until the close of the 
fifteenth century.: They 
then consist almost 
always of closely ar- 
ranged leaves and blos- 
soms such as one sees 
in the upper edge of 
Fig. g—part of a tap- 
estry containing many 
figures _ representing, 
perhaps, the ‘‘ Story of 
l’Amaunte” or, ‘ome in- 
cident from the ‘ Ro- 
maunte of the Rose.” 
The style of its design 
reminds one of that of 
the large hanging of 
the same period at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
cater ts in which is depicted 

the admission of either 

Henry VI. and _his 
Queen, or Henry VII. and his sister 
Elizabeth of York to the historic Guild of 
Coventry Merchants. 

The question of borders to tapestries is 
full of interest. The narrow fifteenth 
century ones are, in truth, but survivals 
of an old decorative motif. Both Minerva 
and Arachne used the motif. The border 
of Minerva’s panel of tapestry had bands 
of olive branches : that of Arachne'’s, ivy 
leaf garlands interlaced with flowers. 
From the middle of the sixteenth century 
and through the seventeenth century, 
borders become wider—the later ones are 
overwhelming and disproportionate. In to 
them all sorts of scrolls, trophies, figures, 
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FIG. II. GROUP FROM A TAPESTRY OF THE VIKTUES AND VICES, AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
FLEMISH. END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY. MEKCY IS RESTRAINING JUSTICE FROM SMITING WITH 
HER SWORD FALLEN MAN, 
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arabesques, monograms, armorial bear- 
ings are introduced, whilst some are like 
overloaded prosceniums and _ realistic 
scenic effects. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury something of a reaction occurs, when 
the borders are in the style of architectural 
mouldings or imitations of carved gilt 
picture frames. The changing borders 
accompany changing treatment of the 
subjects they surround. Fig. 10 displays 
an elaborate picture frame—about a purely 
realistic portrait of Sir Francis Crane, 
the director of the celebrated Mortlake 
tapestry factory so much patronised by 
Charles I. This unique bit of Mortlake 
tapestry belongs to Lady Petre, through 
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whose kindness this historically interest- 
ing panel has been here reproduced. But 
when realistic picture paintings were 
adopted for imitation in tapestries—and 
foremost amongst them are those woven 
from the cartoons by Raphael—the feeling 
for the epical-ornamental character of 
Gothic, or fifteenth century designs, was 
dead. 

Kindred feeling does not revive again 
until artists like Sir Edward Burne Jones 
and Mr. William Morris call it into life by 
means of such work as that in the tapestry 
recently made at Mr. Morris’s Merton 
frames for Exeter College, Oxford. 




















TOL’ you I'll gif you de Story of de 
Anglisman dat live’ een dat leetl’ 


‘ouse dat ees now desert’. Eet is so 
bacose dey say ’ees ghos’ walk near. 
’E did come from Angland at dees 


French village een Canada, an’ did live 


,? 


een dat littl’ ’ouse wid ’eemself; an’ ’e. 


did use walk on de rock mos’ every night, 
wid ’ees ’ands behin’ ’ees back; but, 
sometime, ’e did shut dem togedder, or 
t'row dem ’igh up, like ’e try for t’row 
way somet’ing dat gif ’eem trobl’. 

Sometime ’e go for fish wid de men, 
an’ dey call ’eem ‘‘captain”; but ’e tell 
nodding ’bout ’eemself. Sometime, w’en 
’e play wid de leetl’ boys an’ tell dem 
story, ’e laugh wid dem; den someding 
come back on’ees min’, an’’e turn ’ees 
‘ead, an’ put ’ees ’ands on ’ees eye. 

One day ’e fall on de rock an’ ’urt ’ees 
leg, an’ dey take ’eem at de ’ouse of 


Henri Couture, w’ere ’e stay many 
week. 
Den Lucie Couture, she begin for 


t’ink dere’s no man more bettair as ’eem, 
an’ it make Jean Picaud like ’e be mad 
w’en ’e see dat; and I'll t’ink wid myself 
dat captain ees de mos’ ’andsomes’ man I 
see, an’ I’ll say at ’eem, ‘‘ W’y you not 
marry wid Lucie w'en she grow so w’ite 
an’ t’in for she love you?” 

Den 'e say, ‘‘Can I make ’er ’appy?” 

An’ I say, ‘‘ Eef you don’ marry wid 
‘er, she never marry wid somebody, an’ 
‘er 'eart be break.” 

Den he make de great 


’ 


sigh, an’ ’e 


fee pesrRoeD 


COTTAGE, 
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say, ‘‘Dere so mosh meesairy I wan’ for 
make somebody ’appy ;” an’ ’e don’ t’ink 
I ’ear dat. 

After w’ile dey marry togedder, an’ 
Lucie is glad, but de captain is not glad 
een ’ees ’eart. ’E never go at de chursh 
only w’en de firs’ baby arrife, an’ dey all 
go at de chursh for baptize de chile, an’ 
dey name ’eem ‘“‘ Cyril,” like de name of 
de captain. W’en de nex’ baby arrife, 
dey give ’er de name “ Aleece” ; an’ de 
captain ’old ’er een ’ees arm and say, 
‘** Leetl’ Aleece, my own Aleece.” But | 
t’ink dey ought call ‘er Lucie. 

W’en dey are marry togedder t’ree 
year, some peopie arrife off de boat, an’ 
dey stop near de ’ouse w’ere Lucie sit 
wid de babies, an’ dey h’ax w’at name 
she call dem. An’ she say, ‘Cyreel, an’ 
Aleece.’ Den one lady grow w’ite on de 
face an’ appair like she will fall. But 
praysonly she take Cyreel een ’er arm, 
and ’old ’eem close, and ’e pat ’er face 
an’ don’ cry. 

Den de captain arrife roun’ by back of 
de ’ouse, an’ dey don’ see ’eem till ’e come 
face by face wid de lady, an’ ’e cry out, 
like ’e don’ know wi’at ’e say, “‘ Aleece! 
Aleece!” An’ she say, like de word ’urt 
’er t’roat, ‘‘Cyreel! Cyreel!” 

Den one man dey call ‘‘ Joseph” look 
mad, an’ ‘iss t’rough ’ees teet’, ‘* Cyreel 
Vintoun !” 

Den de captain say, ‘‘Aleece, don’ 
believe dere’s dat sinon my soul. Dere’s 
no stain of de blood dere.” 
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THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 











Says 








DE MEN CARRY SOMElING AT DE 'OUSE BY LUCIE ; AN’ WE SEE DE CAPTAIN LIE WHITE AN’ STILL. 
Den dey spik so sof I'll not ’ear w’at dat was tri’ in de court for kill ’ees oncle; 
dey say. but dey can’ prove dat, so ’e go free; but 
But I go by de odder people, an’ I ’ear de people say ’e ought be hang’, so’e go 
dem say dat de captain is Cyreel Vintoun, ‘way off Angland, an’ nobody know w’ere 
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’e live. An’ de fader of Aleece won’ let 
‘er be marry wid 'eem. An’ Joseph wan’ 
be marry wid ’er, but she don’ like ’eem, 
an’ w’en dey take de trip by Canada she 
don’ know ’e be come wid dem till she is 
on de ship. 

I ‘ear dat, bacose dey don’ know I 
unerstan’ de Anglis so good; an’ Lucie, 
she ’ear dat too. 

But Joseph walk on de rock wid ’eem- 
self. Den ’e turn roun’ an’ walk back 
fas’ an’ say, ‘‘I see de boat. We mus’ 
go down by de wharf.” Den dey go ’way ; 
but de captain walk by de rock an’ look 
on de water till de boat is no more 
seen. 

Dat night, w’en de captain spik kin’ 
wid Lucie, she put out ’er ’ands an’ say ’e 
mus’ not spik wid ’er again; an’ de red of 
de anger come on ’er face, an’ she say dat 
every one tell dat she be marry wid de 
murderair. Den ’e ’ide ’ees face wid ’ees 
’ands, an’ de groan come from ’eem. 

An’ I say, ‘‘ Lucie, don’ believe ’e do 
dat. ’E haf de kindes’ ’eart. ’E never 
kill somebody.” But Lucie say ’ard 
t’ings at ’eem, an’ I know dat is bacose 
’e spik wid Aleece, an’ not bacose she 
believe ’e kill somebody. 

Den ’e say, ‘‘ Do you wan’ me leave 
you, Lucie?” An’ she say she never 
wan’ for see ’eem some more. 

So ’e bring money at Xavier, my 
*usban’, for Lucie, an’ ‘e go ’way. 

W’en de weenter arrife, Lucie fret, an’ 
wish ’e return; but ’e don’ come. 

Den Lucie say, ‘‘ Susanne, I learn for 
read an’ write before Cyreel come back.” 
Den I know she be sorry dat w’en ’e use’ 
try for teash ’er, she use’ fall to sleep, or 
say, ‘* I don’ wan’ be bodder wid dat.” 

W’en de snow go, an’ de bird sing, an’ 
de tree be green, de boat stop on de 
wharf, an’ de men carry somet’ing at de 
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‘ouse by Lucie; an’ we see de captain lie 
w'ite an’ still, like ’e be dead. 

Den Lucie kneel an’ cry, ‘‘I sorry, O 
Spik to me, Cyreel! 


I sorry, Cyreel! 
Forgeefe me!” 

"E open ’ees eye, an’ ’e put ’ees ’and for 
take ’ers, but ’e don’ spik ; an’ praysonly 
we know ’e never spik again. 

After ’e die, de men tell ow dey see a 
boat wreck on de river, an’ ’ow de captain 
say, ‘‘I am accuse for take de life of 
man; I show dat I save de life.” An’’e 
save de men dat cling on de boat; but 
’e urt ’ees back, an’ know ’e mus’ die. 

An’ de men see ’eem rub togedder ’ees 
’ands, like ’e wash dem, an’ ear ’eem cry, 
**Aleece, Aleece, dere’s no stain of blood! 
O Aleece, God gran’ you know some day 
dat I die innocent!” An’ once ’e say, 
‘*Lucie! poor leetl’ Lucie! God ’elp 
Lucie!” 

De nex’ weenter two Jetter arrife for 
‘* Cyril Vintoun,” an’'de pries’ read dem 
for Lucie. One letter is from Aleece, an’ 
it tell dat dey all know now dat Cyreel is 
innocent, for de murderair haf confess. 
An’ Aleece write, ‘‘ Now, t’ank God, you 
may be ’appy!” An’ I t’ink w’at pity it 
is she don’ know ’e is dead. 

De oder letter tell dat de old aunt sen’ 
money for take Cyreel back at Angland. 

Den de pries’ write at Aleece an’ at de 
old aunt dat de captain is dead. 

Lucie cry, an’ she say, ‘‘ Susanne, O 
Susanne, I weesh Cyreel know dat before 
’e die!” 

An’ I say, “‘I t’ink ’e know it now, 
Lucie.” But she shake ’er ’ead an’ cry 
some more. 

Den de money arrife for Lucie, an’ she 
take de chil’en at Angland at de old aunt. 

But de men say dat sometime now by 
night dey see de ghos’ of de captain walk 
on de rock. 
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THE QUEEN IN INFANCY. 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE PRINCESS VICTORIA AT THE AGE OF THREE. 
from the Picture by Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 





